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Straw paper. We thank the editor of the Hingham, 
Mass. Gazette for his notice of our wrappers—and in 
reply to his question state, that the ‘straw paper” is 
made in Pittsburg, Pa. and sold in Baltimore, retail, 
at $2 per ream. It isofa large imperial size. 
tions are making in the vicinity of Baltimore to manulac- 
ture it ona large scale. A letter from a postmaster In 
Ohio, says that the straw paper wrappers are the best 
which are received at his office. 

Invasion op Mexico. According to information re- 
ceived from the captain of one of the transports, it appears 
the troops had all safely disembarked upon the Mexican 
coast—one half of the number within the bar of Tampico, 
and the rest about six miles below the city, amounting 
in the whole, to 3,300 men. Immediately after the land- 
ing of the troops, a body of Mexican cavalry te the num- 
ber of 400, marched down to the shore with the colors 
of the republic fying—but upon approaching the encamp- 
ment, they hoisted the Spanish flag and joined the in- 
vading forces. The Spanish commander then presented 
» each of the soldiers a doubloon, and paid the amount 


"of the arrears due them by the Mexican government. 


On the 10th of July gen. St. Anna and his army ar- 
Three days after he de- 


support of his troops, but was only able to obtain 16,000. 
On the 15th he Jaid an embargo on all the vessels in the 
port of Vera Cruz and the island of Sacrificio; and on 
the 22 issued a proclamation forbidding the different con- 
On 
the 3ist July the embargo was raised. Another account 
says, the Mexican government has negociated a loan 
with several wealthy individuals to meet the exigencies of 
the invasion, which, will no doubt, cause an accumula- 
tion of misery—affairs appear to be in a most wretched 
condition. 

The foreign merchants throughout the country were 
apprehensive of a second attack on their property, and 
were shipping their most valuable articles as fast as pos- 
sible in British and French vessels of war. A vessel had 
been despatched tor the troops which were below New 
Orleans, and the transports re-engaged to carry addi- 
tional troops. — 

Mart nosseny. JWiimington, ( Del.) Sept. 1. An 
embezzlement to a considerable extent has lately been 
detected in the post office of St. George’s in this county. 
We understand, that several letters containing sums of 
money, having failed to reach their destination, cireum- 
stances led to the belief that the fraud was perpetrated 
in this office by a youth of about 16 years of age, who 
was employed as a clerk in the office. He had been 
discharged, or lett the office from some cause, and was 
residing in this place with his parents, when the post- 
master, Dr, Sutton, convinced of the youth’s guilt, ob- 
tained a search warrant, and tound about $500,—which 
the culprit acknowledged he had purloined from differ- 
ent letters. He was committed to prison, where he 
now awaits his trial. 

In Belfast, Maine, a young man named William But- 


. ler, has also been arrested on a charge of robbing the 


mail, He gained access to the mail key in the post of- 
fice, and was thus enabled to pillage the letters. 

Navat. The U. S. sloop Floridc, Lt. Josiah Tat- 
nall, has arrived at Norfolk from Washington, and will 
sail in a few days on a survey. 

Che U. S. ship Falmouth, capt. Morgan, arrived at 
Pensacola on the ith ult. The Grampus, capt. Lati- 
mer, is giving convoy from Havana and Matansas twice 
a week. The Hornet, capt. O. Norris, sailed from the 
above port on the 16th ult on a cruise. 

A letter from on board the Delaware, 74, received in 
Norfolk, dated July 30th, says, “up to this time we have 
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passed the summer verv agreeably. The Porpoise left 
us about a month since for Malta and Algiers—we have 
been for the last week looking for her return. ” 

The U. S. ships Hudson, com. Creighton, and Pan- 


Prepara- dalia, eapt. Gallagher, were at Rio de Janeiro 21st Ju- 


ly—all well—the latter to sail for the river Plate next 
day. 

The U. S. ships Brandywine,com. Jones, Vincennes 
capt. Finch, and schr. Dolphin, capt. Roussean, were 
at Valparaiso, 10th May, the turmer to sail same day fov 
Callao. 

The U. S. ship Guerviere, capt. Thompson, 107 days 
from Vor folk, and 47 days from Rio de Janeiro, bound 
to Valparaiso, all well, was spoken June 5, in lat. 87 5% 
S. lon. 7913 W. 

The U, S. ship Ontario, capt. Stevens, from New 
York, bound to the Mediterranean, was off St. George’s 
banks 24th ult. ™ 

The U. S. ship Wutchez, capt. Claxton, bow? tH 
the coast of Brazil, was spoken 16th Aug. in lat. 38, ton. 
65 27. | 

At Curscoa the Natchez met three English frigates: 
admiral ileming, the commander, treated capt. Claxton, 
his officers and crew, inthe most polite and hospitable 
manner, and offered his schooner to convey our new 
minister to Maracaibo. 





~———— 


AMERICAN CLOTH. A _ gentleman of this town, in 
some remarks made touching the tariff at a meeting pre- 
paratory to the late election, took occasion to urge upon 
his fellow citizens the importance of practically support- 
ing the American system, by giving a preference to Ame- 
rican cloth, and American productions, whenever they 
may be substituted for foreign. Vhis advice has been often 
urged, but fashion has so long succeeded in resisting its 
influence. The period has now arrived when the skill of 
the manufacturer supplies materials of sufficient fineness 
and beauty to satisfy the most fastidious taste, and motives 
to economy should urge their use, even setting aside con- 
siderations of national interest. We saw as fine a blue 
broad cloth coat, as any gentleman need desire to ap- 

















‘pear in, the cloth for which was manufactured at the 
, establishment of Z. Allen, esq. of this town, and cost but 
'$5 the yard. It was ornamented with the excellent 
buttons made by R. Robinson & Co. in Attleborough 
and we believe, was sewed with Connecticut silk, thus 
being purely an American article throughout. ‘There 
are now few materials of personal decoration and com- 
fort that cannot be furnished in high perfection by Ame- 
rican skill. {Prov. Am, 

DYEING AND PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. The editor 
of the ‘*New York Mercantile Advertiser” has recently 
visited the dyeing and printing establishment of Mr. 
Bryan, at Greenwich, and trom his description of it, we 
infer that it is a very extensive concern, in which every 
species of dyeing and printing is executed in the most 
faithful and beautiful manner. A steam engine, of ten 
horse power, keeps in motion a set of works reaching 
through several hundred fect of building, heating, and 
turning the heavy calenders which give the last gioss to 
the different articles submitted to their polished surfaces, 
and turning the rollers employed in printing the cotton 
goods, which also are finished by Mr. Bryan. The pat- 
/tern room, or that in which the blocks used in printin 
are manufactured, in all their parts, from the carving of 
the desigus, to the slitting and other operations upon the 
shects of copper, that are minutely fashioned into all the 
thousand shapes that fancy suggests for the different pat- 
terns, is worthy of notice, 

One of the great objections urged against American 
dyed and printed foo s, was that the colors would not 
stand—but so rapidly have we advariced in this deyigrt- 
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ment of the arts, that colors as durable, and even supe- 
rior to the foreign, have been produced by our chemists. 





Gatena. ‘This town is situated in the state of Illinois, 
at the head of steamboat navigation on Fever or Bean 
river, six miles from its mouth, and two and a half miles 
east from the Mississippi; and is north of St. Louis, 
Mo. 500 miles. It is rising most rapidly in importance, 
and ere long, will become one of the most flourishing 
towns in that section. The lead mines in the neighbor- 
hood are capable of supplying lead for the consumption 
of the whole country, and, recently, a new source of 
wealth has been discovered in valuable copper mines. 
‘The tract in which this mineral has been found, is twenty 
five miles long, and three or four in width; its manu- 
fasture will, no doubt, be immediately commenced, and 
from its abundance become an article of exportation. 

In the neighborhood of the town, are found extensive 
quarries of soap stone, which it is thought will be of great 
service in the construction of ash furnaces, or any other 
requiring a considerabie degree of heat. Beautiful 
white clay is also found in large veins, which is sought 
after by the Indians, to use as a oye for the decoration 
of their persons, und which will prove valuable here- 
after in the manufacture of porcelain. 

How little do we know of the great resources of our 
country—but what will they avail ifa cruel policy pre- 
vents them from being developed, and a base subservien- 
cy to the interests of enemies to our prosperity, impedes 
our march to independence. 

Much diseussion has taken place as to the proper ap- 
pellation of the river on which the town is situated; but the 
editor of the “Galena Advertiser” discards that of Bean, 
and thus accounts for the name by which it is generally 
known. ‘*At the close of the old French war, the Fox 
Indians, who had been employed as allies against the 
English, returned home to their nation, then living on 
this river, and the creck below, and in the neighboring 
country, and brought in their blankets the fomites of 
small pox, which caused the death of more than one 
half of their tribe. Hence they gave the name of Mo- 
kor-pe-a Se-po, to both streams; calling one the great 
Mo-kor-pe-a, and the other the little Mo-kor- pe-a river. 
‘The small pox was called by them Mo-kor-peea, and by 
this term is designated Fever, and both streams are 
known by the same name to this day. Hence, the French 
traders who settled on the Mississippi, called this river 
‘La Riviere aux Fievres,’ and hence too, it is universally 
known by the English name of Fever river, and the 
creek below by the name of Small Pox.” 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN Pa. The Miners’ Penn. 
Journal, states that between three and four miles of the 
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allied powers to require the Ottoman Porte to maintain 
the armistice announced by the reis effendi on the 10th 
Sept. 1828, as existing de fucto on the part of the Turks, 
expresses his conviction that the Greek overnment will 
meet the hopes of the allied courts, by declaring imme- 
diately a cessation of hostilities on all points in which 
the struggle is continued, or by recalling their troops 
within the limits of the territory placed under the guar- 
antee of the three powers by the act of Nov. 16, 1828. 

‘The count in his reply to this letter, expresses his 
gratitude tor this first official communication of the acts 
of the allied courts relative to measures for carrying 
into effect the treaty of July 6th. This communication 
however, he says leaves much to be desired by the Greek 
government, of information which has not yet reached 
it. It had received no offieial notice of the note of the 
reis effendi of Sept. 10, on which reposed the hope of an 
armistice. If this document corresponded with what it 


the Greek government could see in it only an evasive an- 
swer, by means of which the porte rejected once more, 
in principle, the mediation which was offered to him by 
the treaty of July 6. 

In resting upon an armistice de facto, which is in effect 
a defensive attitude revokable at pleasure, in declaring 
On its part, and on this basis, the cessation of hostilities, 


principles laid down by that treaty, and would contract, 
at the same time, an engagement which it would not be 
in its power to fulfil. He proceeds to say that he is igno- 
rant of the limits of territory guaranteed by the alliance, 
as the protocol of Nov. 16, 1828 has not been communicat- 
ed to him—that the inhabitants of the provinces without 
the isthmus of Corinth, with those of the peninsula and the 
islands, have contracted solemn engagements, in the day 
of trial and misfortune, never to separate their cause— 
which engagements are confirmed by the double sanc- 
tion of the acts of the national congress, and of the 
oaths of the people. The Greek government therefore, 
has no power to draw a line of separation between con- 


to the immense sacrifices of those countries, that the 
Peloponnesus has more than once owed its safety. He 
mentions the recent surrender to the Greek army of the 
fortresses of Volitza, Lepahto, Missolonghi and Anatol- 
ico, and intimates his expectation that Athens and two or 
three other places, will soon follow their example. He 
reserves for a further communication some remarks on 
several articles of the protocol. 





STEAM BOATS. 


Schuylkill Valley Rail road are now in complete order | boats without sopping their engines, and thereby en- 
t 


substantially constructed, and the cost, including iron, 


averages about $2500 per mile. Several cars of different | ed, know in what light this matter is considered by tic J 
A complaint of this kind was lately brought be- — 
fore the lord mayor of London, against a master of a | 
steam boat, when the. facts appeared to beas follows: 
The steam boat was on her passage from Gravesend to © 
Being off a landing place, the engine was stop- ~ 


models are now running on it as a matter of experiment. 
The lateral roads, leading to the coal mines of the differ- 
ent individuals along the route, are nearly completed. 
The same paper says:— 


Two miles of the Mill Creek rail road, extending up | Loudon. 
to Mr. Nichols’ plantation, have been completed under | ped, anda wherry came alongside to take out three pas- 
the auspices of Messrs. Nichols, Morris, aud the lessee 
The road is now in travelling order, 
and will send a vast quantity of coal to Port Carbon. It 


of the coal mines. 


The road has been laid with a double track, is | dangering their lives. 


us well as those who may be more immediately interest- 


law. 











sengers, who being all in a small bost, the word was 


when the master gave orders to go on; but imm 


consists of a single track, and is bailt in a Very perma- | ly perceived that there was some difficulty in getting the 


nent manner. 


The Mount Carbon rail road company have chosen 
their president and directors, who are daily expected | overboard. 
lf sufficient activity is em- 
ployed, it may be completed this fall, at all events we 
hope the track may be cleared and levelled before snow 


to commence operations. 


falls, so that the rails may be laid early in the spring. 


Greece. Count Capo dIsirias and Mr. Dawkins 


shore were safe. 


to as mitigating the case in the least. ‘The master laid 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of the 2d inst. contains the } as would in that case ecrtainly have occurred, the master 


following abstract of the correspondence between Mr. 


Dawkins, the British minister in Greece, and the presi- | transported. 


dent of the Greek 
Paris Journal des 


overnment. 
ebats of July 26. 


It is gleaned from the 


Mr. Dawkins communicates a coy of the protocol of |in this mode, would be considered the same offence 


March 22, and after alluding to the determination of the 





had been represented to be by his private correspondents, _ 


the Greek government would place itself without the 


tinental Greece and the Peloponessus, especially as it is _ 


From the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, ~ 
Frequent complaints have been made of the conduct of © 
masters of steam boats, in landing passengers in small ~ 


may be useful to let the public, q 


given by the man at the gangway, that ‘fall was right,” © 
iate- © 
wherry clear, he ordered the engine to be stopped, when — 
he found that the waterman in the wherry had fallen © 
The power of the steam was not again put | 
on the steam boat until the whole of the party going on © 

The lord mayor did not consider the facts thus swora | 


the blame upon the man at the gangway; but the lord — 
.| mayor said, “if the boat had been upset and lives lost, © 


would have been guilty of manslaughter, and have been 


The laws of England and this country, on this subject, 7 
we presume, are the same; and if so, the destruction of life © 


here as there. Manslaughter, it would seem, in Engtand, © 
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way be punished by transportation to Botany bay. Here 
we believe, it subjects a person convicted of it to confine- 
ment at hard labor in the state prison. A master of a 
steam-boat should think seriously betore he incurs the 
risk of such a penalty, forthe childish purpose of out- 
sailing 4 rival vessel. We know very well that this haz- 
ard is often incurred in a thoughtless manner, and un- 
der excitement. But that does not alter the nature of 
the offence, nor will it change the mode of punishment. 





AMERICAN CLAIMS ON France. The Paris Journal 
du Commerce of 17th July contains the following re- 
marks on this subject, which, though written in a spirit 
of candor, are averse to the granting of the claims. In 
this particular, there is too much reason to believe that 
the editors of this journal speak the language of the 
great body of the French nation. 

The Quotidienne recurs with much bitterness to 
the resolutions adopted at a meeting of merchants in 
N. York to request the president of the United States 
to send a special mission to France, and makes them 
the text of a violent philippic not only against the United 
States and the new chief, gen. Jackson, but against the 
people of the whole American continent, excepting per- 
haps the capuchins of California. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the representations which you desire 
should be made tothe French government in order to 
recover the mdemnity which is due to you, the presi- 
dent,” says Mr. Van Buren, ‘thas not thought that any 
change ought to be made in the manner of negociating 
with France. Mr. Rives, charged with representing the 


United States at the court of France, will be directed to 


make all possible effurts to obtain an act of justice, 
which is demanded by every American citizen, and which 
it ought not to be doubted, will be rendered by the gov- 
ernment of his M. C. majesty.” 

At present, that im order to give a view of the public 
opinions in the United States, the Quotidienne should 
talk of hostile plaus, relate phrases more or less offen- 
sive from certain newspapers, is it not much the same 
that one should look into the columns of the Quotidienne 
for indications of the public feeling of France? As to 
those claims themselves, we believe with that journal, that 
the new envoy of the United States, Mr. Rives, will 
soon satisfy himself that they are not admissible, and that 
if Mr. Brown has failed to have them acknowledged, it 
has not been for lack of zealin behalf of his countrymen.” 
[M. Y. paper. 

TREMENDOUS HURRICANE. The following account 
of a hurricane in Gates county, (N. C.) is communicated 
from a respectable source, and satisfactorily vouched 
for; indeed we should otherwise have hesitated to pub- 
lish it, so extraordinary are the facts which it details. 

**Sunsbury, Aug. 28th. 

**During the easterly blow on Monday afternoon, Mr. 
Costen of our neighborhood, witnessed one of the most 
awfal and destructive whirlwinds, ever experienced, 
perhaps, in this part of the world. When the blow 
came on he was standing under a shelter adjoining a 
house in which there was a considerable quantity of cider, 
low wines, &c. and was in the act of coopering a cask. 
He describes the sound of the rushing whirlwind as re- 
sembling the detonation of a vast number of cannon 
joined in One continued roar, in its approach to the spot 
where he was, and fully equal to the sound was the 
violence of its effects on every object with which it came 
in cOntact.—large trees were prostrated or twisted off at 
the roots in the twinkling of an eye, and fences swept 
from their places and whirled aloft through the air like 
chaff, Mr. Costen stood aghast at the approaching de- 
vastation, which was literally sweeping all before it*with 
the besom of destruction, and threatening with utter 
annihilation. As his only hope of preservation he threw 
himself prostrate on his face, until the tornado had past, 
und thus estapéd its fury without any serious injury, 
while every object around him was swept away before 
it. The shelterunder which he lay, was gone! and in- 
credibly as it may appear, the still house to which it 





was attached, though very strong built, and 30 feet ; foot from straight line. 
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cider trough, full of pomace, and weighing about half a 
a ton, was blown to an incredible distance—a fact which 
I could not believe, until I saw the situation it was in 
alter the storm was over. After it passed the distillery 
the whirlwind took a southerly direction and came in 
contact with 4 or 5 negro houses and other buildings, 
all of which were demolished and their fragments scat- 
tered afar—the roof of one of them has been found some- 
thing like a quarter of a mile from the spot where it was 
taken from. It would be too tedious to mention all the 
particulars, how fur beyond Mr. Costen’s plantation the 
devastating effect of the storm hae been traced, I have 
not yet learnt. Mr. C. estimates his loss at $800. 
What is, perhaps, as remarkable as apy other fact in this 
case, though there were people in several of the houses 
which were demolished, not one ‘was seriously injured. 





Yetuow FevER. ‘The Spanish emigrants from Mexi- 
co, who had arrived in great numbers at New Orleans, are 
suffering severely from yellow fever; a large number had 
already died, and the poorer classes of them were suffer 
ing from the combine: effects of poverty and disease— 
subscriptions were making for their relief, and the cor- 
poration had appointed committees in each of the wards 
to aid the indigent sick, generally. The physicians and 
druggists have tendered their services and medicines to’ 
them gratuitously. 

The New Orleans papers say that in addition to the 
horrors of the disease, which carriers off from 30 to 50 
daily, the streets are in such wretched condition, from 
continual rains, as to render it difficult to convey the 
bodies tothe grave. Upon this subject the Courier of the 
12th August, says—‘‘the streets leading to the Protestant 
cemetry, are jutterly impassable for a hearse with a 
corpse; several hearses have been broken down this 
morning, and the coffins have to be taken out every 
square.” The same paper, adds ‘‘we are sorry to say, 
so fur as our knowledge extends, the number that recover 
bear a very small proportion to those who die. The lists 
of mortality have been frightfully swelled these few days 

ast.” 
; EXTRAORDINARY FANATICISM. A remarkable case of 
abstinence from food is mentioned in a paper printed at 
Little Falls, N. Y¥. Mr. Rueben Kelsey, under the in- 
fluence of a religious madness, refused all kind of nour- 
ishment except water. Exhausted nature could hold out 
no longer than the fifiy-third day of his starvation, and 
the unfortunate youth expired on the 24th August. He 
omitted going to the well for water, (as was Jhis usual 
practice during this extraordinary fast), on the day pre- 
ceding his decease, and his friends induced him to take 
two table spoontulls of water gruel at that time, which, 
as they allaver, and the physiciaus acquainted with -the 
ease believe, is the only article of sustenance which had 
been taken for fifty-two days! His body is represented 
to have borne the appearance of a mummy—the flesh 
being wasted away, the skin discolored and dried to the 
bones. ‘he deceased appears to have labored under 
the delusion of an extraordinary revelation being com- 
mitted to him, telling his friends it was his lot to fast for 
forty days. At the expiration of that time, it was ex- 
pected that persuasion might induce him to eat; but he 
persisted in saying that he had no divine command to 
eat, but wonders would yet be wrought by him, &c. 
In this way he continued, till fasting rendered his speech 
guite inarticulate and his remaining faculties gradually 
failed, f Boston Cour. 





Maumotu. ‘The Chamberburg Repository of the 1st 
inst. contains an account of the discovery of the remains 
of a mammoth in Franklin county, Peun. on the west 
Connococheague, by men employed in widening the tail 
race of a millon gen. S. Dunn’s farm. There was dis- 
covered a tooth seven feet long and fourteen inches in cir- 
eumference, A large portion of the jaw and many other 
bones were dug up atthe same time, but they discom- 
posed, on an exposure to the air. The tooth weighs 
ubout 70 pounds, and forms a regular curve of about one 
‘The enamel is very firm, and 


square, with its contents, was hurled irom its foundation | was broken with difficulty by a man with a pick. 


Ww a considerabie distance. A barrel of low wines whieh 
was under the shelter, was taken up, and borne along 


Frencu navy. A great effort is making by France to 





with the blast to a distant part of the field. he large j augment her navy, which is second only to that of Eng. 
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land. According to a statement by the minister of the 
marine, she will have, on the Ist January next, 52 ships 
of the line and 63 frigates, besides a great number of | 
sloops of war and brigs. The present number of offi- | 
cers is 1,001; or including the eleves, 1,565. The esti- 
mate of vessels to be employed at different stations in 
1820, is 128, among which we notice 6 for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, and 4 for hydrographical surveys. 
‘The navy of France is to that of England as 6 8-10 to 12. 

Tue Frencnu army. In 1825, a superior council of war 
was created in France, the study of which is to discuss 
bills, ordinances, regulations, and decisions relating to 
the organization and legislation of the army, before they 
are submitted for the king’s approbation. It consists of 
their excellencies the minister of war, the marshals duke 
De Belluna, duke de Raguse, and Marshal Molitor; lieut. 

nerals Reille, Bordesouile, Bourmont, Dode de la 

erie, d’Ambrugoac; peers of France; Rogniat. Valle, 
Girardin, Preval, Loverdo, Pelleport and Foissachatour. 

It appears that after they had been engaged in the du- 
ties of the council for about fifteen months, during which 
a number of subjects had been taken into consideration, 
they appeared to be in favor of making the following 
changes in the military establishment of the kingdom, 
most of which we shall expect to see laid betore the 
chambers at the next session,—First: a reorganization of 
the infantry and cavalry so asto have one hundred regi- 
ments and tliree battalions, of the former; each battalion 
to consist of four companies in time of peace, and of six 
in time of war, each with four officers. The cavalry re- 
giments to be reduced trom six squadrons to five—a third 
part of the infantry soldiers to be always on furloughs. 

All officers qualified by age or service to enjoy half pay, 
to be admitted to it at their request. These changes 
alone, to which the assent of the king is believed to have 
been obtained, would affect a saving m publie expense of 
about four million of francs in the cavalry, and above 
eight million in the infantry. With regard to thechanges 

roposed in the artillery and engineers, the question of 
improvement is considered doubttul, and that of econo- 
may still more so. 

With respect to the Garde. Royale, it is proposed to 
reduce the eight regiments tu six, and to get rid of the 
Swiss. On thislatter pomt, the French papers we have 
seep appear to be decidedly of opinion that the measure 
contemplated ought on every account to be adopted.— 
‘They mention that the invidious distinction made, in the 
yreferehice given to these foreign soldiers over those of 
he kingdom, is highly unjust and offensive to French- 
men. The utmost favor that ever ought to be expected 
by a mercenary soldier, says one of the writers, is to be 
treated aud paid as well as others, But to be better 
treated and over paid, as the Swiss troops now are, is 
highly improper and injurious, Neither, as is asserted, 
would they suffer at present from being dismissed; the 
demand for manufacturers in Switzerland being greater 
than heretofore. 

It is insinuated, liowever, that this proposal has proved 
so offensive to the aristocratic pride of certain persons in 
power in France, who were desirous of keeping up the 
show of foreign troops, that there is no hope of the mea- 
sure being adopted; and that even the superior council of 
war has in consequence been suppressed. 

[M. ¥. Daily Adv. 





Census oF Pants. From the census just taken, Paris 


appears to contain 718,765 inhabitants; the number of| 


births in one year is 25,136, of marriages 6,465 and of 
deaths 22,917. There are in the capital 346,188 men 
and 397,796 women, 224, 922 different tamilies, 366,000 
rsons live on private incomes or the fruits of their in- 
ustry, 340,000 subsist by daily labor, 77,192 depend on 
charity; there are 3,987 sick in the hospitals, 12,580 
foundlings, 16,000 troops in garrison, 429 high functiona- 
ries, 10,450 employed in public offices, 246 individuals 
belonging to the judicial order, 1,139 to the institute 
and university, 47,000 students in various branches, and 


century, the mean age of a man at the period of his mar- | 
riage was 29.68 years, and of a women 24.72 years; the 

mean age between the parties being 4.96, or very nearly — 
5 years. It further appears from 505 observations made © 
on the male, and 486 on the female sex, that the meen 
age of afather at the birth of 4 son has been 33.31 years, — 


and thatthe mean age of a mother at the same epoch, — 


has been 28.17 years. The duration of a generation at — 
Paris in the eighteenth century, would on this hypothesis, — 
amount to 33 31 years. [Edin. Review. — 


Royat mMarniaGes. Don Pedro of Brazil as the Lon- : 


don papers inform us, is anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
uchtenburg; © 


his bride, the princess Amelia Augusta, of 
she is the third daughter of Eugene Beauharnois, the ex- 


viceroy of Italy, and of the daughter of the late king of — 


Bavaria—one of her sisters is married to the erown prince 


of Sweden, und the other is duchess of Hohenzollen Hee — 


chingen. 


The king of Spain isto be married to a Neac — 


politan prineess, and he has sent his ondg ship to bring ber © 


to his arms. 


CrIMES oF LONDON, 


are, probably, seventy thousand persons in that metro 
olis who regularly live by theft and fraud. 


rents, and recruit the general mass of inendicaney, pros- 
titution and crime.” Supposing that the population of 
London has increased during the last seven years in the 
same ratio as in the interval from 18if to 1821, the pre- 
sent number of inhabitants amounts to one million four 
hundred and ninety-two thousand. The population with- — 


estimated at near seventeen hundred thousand. 
total civil force of the metropolis is 4365, to which must 


minister and Middlesex. 


depredations committed on property even exceeds two © 
millions sterling. 


Porter. One million two hundred and forty-five 


were brewed by the first ten houses in London, duri 
the year ending 5th July, 1829. The quantity brewe 


more than in 1829. 


the increasing consumption of ardent spirits. 





Sate or a ‘crown. A late London 
subjoined account of an auction sale, which is, perhaps, | 
unprecedented in any part of the world. The state-_ 


some of the people of England. : 

Francis Vincent, bari. Yesterday, June 25th, a aale 
unparalleled in this country for extent and the amount 
produced, took place atthe mart, which was crowded 
with the most respectable assembly, including several © 
eminent capitalists of the city, and many of the chief” 
landholders in the kingdom. 

The first property comprised the freehold Crowland 
estate, Lincolnshire, comprising 43 farms, souemygarn 4 
about 6320 acres, chiefly arable and pasture land, with 


ae a 


homesteads, farm houses, and 
producing an annual rental of £11,761 188. 10d; added ~ 
to this is the Crowland manor house, together with the — 
rights, opeltios and immunities, including the town ol — 
Crowlan 
is tributary to the estate, the whole estate estimated to” 
produce about £14,000 per annum, subject toa deduc- — 
tion of between £300 and £500, for a land tax and 
drainage. Mr. George Robbins, after a long and able 
} address, proceeded to take the biddings. The first 
bidding was 25,800 guineas, and after a spirited come’ 
tition, was knocked down at 332,000 guineas, ‘Ths 





$0,000 servants. 





Marriage. Jean age of marriage at Paris. From 
482 instances, taken indiscriminately amongst all ranks, 
‘and orilers, its results, tttat at Paris daring the eighteenth 


estate was the property of Mr. Orby Hunter. ’ 





the consul of Bremen at Boston, by the president of the 
Bremen senate, under cate of 15th May Tast. . 


The author of arecent and able — 
treatise on the police and crimes of London, states there — 


**Most of — 
these,’’ he adds, ‘thave paramours; and their offspring, — 
as a matter of course, tollow the example of their pa- — 


ina radius of eight miles round St. Paul’s cathedral, is 


The © 


be added one thousand justices of the peace in West- © 
The annual amount of the — 


thousand six hundred and thirty-one barrels of porter — 


by the same houses in 1828, amounted to 90,030 barrels a 
The deficiency in 1829 is partly at- — 
tributed to the bad state of trade, and partly owing to — 


paper gives the , 


ment may furnish an idea of the immense wealth of | 


agricultural buildings, 4 


—— 


, containing 132 houses and 1980 acres, which ~ 


Bremen. The following has been communicated (0! 
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“We are sow engaged in preparing an artificial har- 
bour at Bremerhaven, 7 (German] miles below Bremen, 
at the confluence of the rivers Geeste and Weser, 
which promises to be one of the most convenient an- 
chorages, and as well arranged for loading and unloading 
vessels as any in all Germany. The building of this 
dock will probably be finished by the end of this year, 
but certainly in the following spring. At the entrance is 
a basin or lock, with gates of the most approved con- 
struction, 27 [Bremen] feet deep, 80 feet wide and 265 
‘The dock itselt, or inner harbour, is 200 
feet wide, more than 2,600 feet long and 24 teet deep. 
The whole cost of the new dock is over 600,000 rix 
ollars im gold. 

The German mile is equal to about 4 2-3 English land 
miles. ‘The Bremen foot is about 7 pr. cent. shorter 
than the English. 

Russian przty. A curious display of piety in the Rus- 
sian commander in chief, in his despatch announcing his 
victory over the Turks, is noticed by the London Exam- 
iner. He says, “immediately atter sending off this des- 
patch, 1 shail set out with all my troops to Marasch, in 
the hopes of finding there the — vizier with the re- 
mains of hisarmy. May the God of war grant us his 
blessing for their entire destruction.” —This was very pi- 
ous to be sure—but it does not seem that count Diebitsch 
was at all fastidious as to the "particular God that aided 
His God of war does not belong to the Christian 
faith, although in the same bulletin he describes his sol- 
diers as dying gloriously for their religion—which by the 
bye, we all know has nothing to do with the war against 
the Turks. [M. ¥. Herald. 


Sean. The editor of the New York ‘Daily Adver- 
tiser”’ in commenting on the attempt of Spain to recon- 
quer Mexico, gives the following statement of the con- 
dition ot her finances. 

During the current year Spain was obligated to make 
the following pay ments:— 

Perpetual reuts 

Interest on the royal loan 

Reimbursement of the 6th series 

Annuity due to France 

English debt against Spaniards, which 

pain has promised to pay, and the 
per of which is demanded by 
gland 





6,839,100 francs. 

3,581,750 

4,509,000 
750,000 


5,040,000 
20,525,850 franes, 
or about $4,000,000 
Now Spais would persuade France that lier debt can 
be paid, by thirty-one annual payments of four millions 
of francs. It is true the irst six months has not been 
suffered to pass without its instalment due. But this was 
effected by means of a loan negociated in that country, 
which has no prospect of ever being reimbursed. And 
euch being the pecuniary condition of Spain at home, how 
can she perform any thing that requires money abroad? 
As for France, the Constitutionnel remarks, with great 
force and truth—‘‘eternal justice has condemned her to 
reap as she sowed. Spain wished deliverance from that 
absolute power which had made her wretched and a 
bankrupt for two centuries: our courtiers, our gentlemen 
on the right, required us to expend hundreds of millions 
to aid and assist that absolute power—We have re-es- 
tablished it, and bankruptcy along with it.” 





IMPORTANT DECISION. We find in the British Tra- 
veller a notice of a decision in Loadon, in the court of 
king’s bench, which is certainly of an important nature. 
The action was brought by the assignees of a bankrupt 


to recover the amount of sales made to the defendant, | 


who had been in the habit of purchasing goods from the 
bankrupt ata loss of 35 per cent. under the invoice price. 
A distinction having been taken between the sales made 
before, and the sales made since the act, a verdict was 
returned tor the full amount of the sales made subse- 
quently 

This is not the first decision of the kind, but as the cir- 
cumstances were perfectly clear, it is supposed that the 
vrineiple is now established. [V. Y. Heratd, 
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Bree societies. Some interesting facts were com- 


municated at the past anniversary of the Hull(Eng.) Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, which was celebrated in that place 
on the 26th June last, in the Mariner’s church. These 
facts are alike interesting to the American as the British 
public, and we therefore devote a portion of a column 
to an epitome of them, condensed from a letter publish- 
ed in a late New-York Journal of Commerce.—From 
statements made on this occasion it appeared that a very 
large increase bad taken place within the year, both in 
the society’s income and the issues of books; the increase 
to the fund this year amounted to £7000, while that of 
the year previous was only £400: total amount of the 
fund, £86,000. The number of bibles and testaments 
issued last year, exceeded by 42,000 that of any prece- 
ding year; that of the present year again exceeds the last 
by 29,000; the total numbers being 164,193 bibles 201,233 
testaments—in all 566,424. 

From a statement made at this meeting by a slelegate 
from the British and foreign Bible society, it appeared 
that the funds of the parent institution had increased 
£7314, and the issue of books 29,000—exceeding one 
thousand a day. The whole number of copies circula- 
ted at home and abroad, by the parent and auxiliary in- 
stitutions, was about 10,273,350.—The scriptures have 
been translated into several additional languages, aad 
among others into thatof the island of Madagascar, on 
which it supposed there are not not less than 4,000,000 
inhabitants. 

From the continent the intelligence communicated ap- 
pears to have been no less favorable as to the result.— 
The Parisian society issued 14,614 copies last year; total 
91,664. In addition to this, the agent of the British so- 
ciety had issued 60,025. In Germany, one agent, acler- 
gyman of the church of Rome, had circulated 20,740 
copies. At Frankfort, another agent had cireulated 
10,000 copies. In Sweden, the circulation was consider- 
ably on the increase. Last year it was $2,000. In Nor- 
way, 15,000 copies were circulated last year. ToGreece 
7500 copies had been granted within the year, and the de- 
mand had increased. It had lately been resolved by the 
cominittee to undertake a translation of the old testament 
into modern Greek. The agent in Syria had disposed 
of about 6000 copies—850 at Constantinople. 

In Persia a new edition of the testaraent had been 
printed, with the book of Genesis; and Isaiuh was now 
printing. At Calcutta, the issues last year were 8,107, 
total 141,000: some soldiers of a regiment who were sta- 
tioned several years in the Upper Pravineds, gare annu- 
ally a day’s pay in support of the society there. In Ava, 
Dr. Price, (an American, ) has established schools of in- 
struction for the young nobility, and in them the serip- 
tures were regularly read as a class book. At Serampore 
6. new versions or translations had been completed, 3 
more were nearly veady; making a total of languages, in- 
to which the whole or part of the bible had been transla- 
ted there, of 32. 

The increase in America of socities and the issues af 
books was adverted to with satisfaction by one of the 
gentlemen present, who stated that the number of eopies 
exceeded by nearly one half the issues of any other vear, 
and the new societies amounted to upwards of 80. 





Tue Carsotic question. The following isan ex- 
tract from an able article in the last Edinbarg Review, 
onthe history and effects of the Catholic quesiion, and 
the acts for the relief of the Catholics of Great Britain. 
The remarks are original, just and forcible. 

“This act has, in one hour, expunged the national debt 
of hatred which had been so long accumulating against 
us, and which was worse than one of the three per cents, 
Seven millions of injured countrymen were more for- 
midable antagonists even than the 8, with the eight suc- 
ceeding ciphers, which is soawfully arranged against us. 
Amenders of our law have done well indeed to tear out 
of the statute book the waste paper which embarrassed 
the custom house and the Old Bailey. But there was 
no encumbrance so great, no subtleties so disgraceful, no 
consequences s0 appalling, as hoarding up the follies and 
the passions of former times. Even lord Eldon will 
live to see that his king, O’Connell, has lost the crown 





of Ireland, and it Is again onfhe head of George IV, 
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We have taken off our standing premium on faction, and Upon this last passage, the London Quarterly Re- 
given loyalty its due and honorable encouragements. ; view observes,—‘‘not often, we hope, beyond the con- 
A Roman Catholic will no longer get more by his faults | fines of Ava. Wehave heard, indeed, that the amiable 
than by his virtues, or be bound to a litigous obedience } youth of royal blood, (Don Miguel), who, as sir James 
in his own defence. We no more insist upon his quali- | McIntosh says ‘exhibits in the face of Europe, the brand 
fying by political indiscretions, before he can become aj of parricide on his brow,’ who inearcerates by hun- 
member of our Magdalen asylum. * * * “it will! dreds, and hangs by dozens, and plunders indiscrimi- 
be henceforth a matter of indifference what is the ereed | nately bis enlightened subjects, who possess any pro- 
of any jurymen. One law for the rich and another for } perty on the banks of the Douro and the Tagus, was in 
the poor, will soon be as inereditable as among ourselves, | the constant habit, on the other side of the Atlantic, of 
We need no more alternate between the rival dangers of | amusing himself riding with spurs on the naked should- 





. oa et . ] . oO . 
Treland’s strength and Ireland’s misery. ‘That withered | ers of negro slaves.”’ [7b. 
arm is restored to health and vigor. Her prosperity is — 
now all ours. We shall feel it in the budget when MAnDEMOISELLE SontTaGc, the celebrated singer, is 


Irish taxation pours in its supplies, We shall fee! it in | treading upon the hands of the people of Germany in ad- 
the release of those numerous regiments that have stood | mirable style. It is related m the London Court Journal 
sentinel over our prisoner. We shal! feel it in the re- | that lately, at one of the public places in Germany,the 
specful caution of those continental courts which have | people insisted upon her “stepping upon a temporary 
lately trespassed on our divisions, and defied our weak- | pavement, composed of a few out-spread hands, the stones 
ness. To foreign protestants it isa cup of peace, to {on which she would otherwise have trodden being slight- 
foreign despots one of wormwood.” ly damp!”” —The Germans are now pronounced more 
flighty and imaginatrve than the French. 


GRatn Fnom THE cLovps. An article is copied into| , [Phe above singer has recently been delivered of 
the National Gazette, From a French journal, which child, of which public opinion has pronounced the duke 
fead'in acount of “grain, which fell from the sky in of Saxe Coburg, husband of the late princess Charlotte, 

. e °® . . ° bad > ‘ peel} 

ersia.”” A packet containing a portion of this substance the father?] 
was lately received in France by AZons. ‘Thenard, pers Che a eal alee af 
which had been received by It. general Soklen, who had} 4ONGEVITY. = fhere are e RR srothers now living, 0 
served in Persia. It appears that it fell in the province | hom judge Chipman, late of Richmond in this county, 
of Romoe, not far from Mount Ararat, and covered the | "0 of Sheldon inthe county of Genessee, is one; the 
ground about six inches deep. ‘Che sheep were disco- | ¢idest of whom js 77, and the Fomngens, 64, years, of age. 
vered eating it, which induced the inhabitants to gather | }¢ “ee oe of their ta whey = the coreg: My 70 
it, and on trial it was found to make a tolerably passable | C*"S ane a Traction over, Ne ee 
bread. The same phenomenon occurred in 1824. On|! the N. E. corner of the state of Connecticut, from 
being examined by Mons. Thenard, he pronounced it whence they nga ™ \ pring 3 eos | ue pe > 1774.— 
to be a species of Lichen, belonging, perbaps, to the Four of them were lawyers and two of them physicians; 
genus Lecidea 2. and all of them have been remarkable for their industry 

: ‘ and early rising. | Ontario Repository. 








Eneuisn Carina trrape. The last number of the Tur seizure. On last Saturday evening, about 10 
London Quarterly, speaking of the acquisition by the | o’clock, a waggish Yankee knocked at the door of Mr. 
East India Company, as the fruit of the recent war with | Savage, the collector of his majesty’s custom for this 
the Burmese, of a harbor in the gulf of Martabar, ‘‘sut- port, and, in the character of an informer, received $5 
ficiently capacious to hold the whole British navy,” thus | for pointing out to him a contraband depot containing five 
remarks as to the China trade: ‘‘{t is not improbable | barrels of American whiskey. Down sallied the collec- 
that the China trade may ultimately be wholly carried {tor, hired a team for $2, rewarded a sailor with a dollar 
on in these quarters. ‘The rush of adventurers which | to roll the barrels out of the lake where they had been 
would flock to Canton onthe present restriction being | hid—had the seizure carried to the cellar of the king’s 
removed, {and there is some reason to fear that the short | auctioneer, congratulating himself on his nights work, 
sighted eagerness of a commercial party may be able to | when Mosely suggested to him the propriety of tasting 
carry this measure), would, in all probability, be the) the spirit. He did taste it, and found himself the fortu- 
cause of excluding us entirely from the Chinese ports. | nate captor of five barrels of the pure water of lake Onta- 
In that case, probably the China trade would be cone | pic’ (York, (U. C.) Advocate, July 21. 
ducted by Chinese junks, as a part of it now is in the ; gene 
straits of Singapore, and Malacca, to which they pro- [rems. Philadelphia. There are now building in 
ceed withont fear or difficulty.” The dread which seems Philadeiphia, a Unned States naval asylam—the mint— 
to be entertained, not by the Quarterly alone—for we} g state peniteniarv—two spacious edifices for the literary 
have seen the same idea prominently stated in most of} and medical departments of the University—a hall for 
the arguments against abolishing the exclusive right of } medical lectures, in Loenst above Eleventh—a hal! for 
the East Indiacompany, of the erruption of English ad- {the society of “Odd Fellows,” Fitth below Walnut— 
venturers into China, 1s another and familiar illustration | three Presbyterian churches, besides two just complet- 
of the impolicy of all such monopolies; of which the | ed—a German chureh—and a Baptist church will be im- 
very restrictions create the danger, they ure then main- mediately commenced, in Spruce, below Fitth. 
tained to ward off. Americans, who, in matters of com- Mr. fedello, Brazillian minister, has retired from the 
merce particularly, are no less adventurous than Eng- | duties of his appointment, and is about proceeding to 
lishmen, are all at liberty to come and go between Can- | Brazil. Mr. Rebeiro will remain at Washington as 
ton and their own country—yet has no meonvenience or | charge de affaires. Few foreign functionaries have given 
misunderst:nding with the Chinese ever arisen from this | more satisfaction than Mr. Rebello; and his politeness 
unrestricte«! intercourse, nor has any ‘‘rush” taken place | and courtesy are generally acknowledged. 
of mischievous adventurers. [Ve ¥. American, Consul. The president of the United States has ap- 
pomted Savage Mericken, ot Philadelphia, to be consul 
TASTES OF ROYALTY. In the account of Mr. Craw-| of the United States, at Martinique. 
ford, the British commissioner, of his embassy to Ava, Philip 8. Markley has been appointed attorney gene- 
the capital of the Burmese empire in ludia, he men- | ral of Pennsylvania, in the place of Amos F.llmaker, esq. 
tions, among other ‘‘out-door amusements,” to which | resigned. 
the sovereign Was partial, that of riding upon aman’s| Mr. Skanner, the able editor of the American Farmer, 
shoulders. “No saddle,” says the narrative, “is made i has been complimented by the agricultural society of 
use of on these oceasions: but for the bridle, there is « | South Carolina, with an elegant piece of plate, as a mark 
strap of muslin put into the mouth of the honored biped.” of their respect, and sense of the service he has rendered 
** * 1) ought to observe,” it continues, “that the | to the agricultural and planting interest, by his valuable 

ractice of riding on 2 man’s shoulders is not peculiar to | journal. 
his present majesty, but has often been practised by | Rajid communication. ‘The York Colonial Advoeate 
other full grown persons of the royal blood,” j}mentions that the Commercial Advertiser was received 
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on the 25th ult. containing Paris dates of the 2ist July; 
being only a month and four days from Paris to York in 


Upper Canada. 

Pruite of the season. A number of apples have been 
presented to the editors of the Baltimore “American,” 
that were gathered promiscuously from a tree in the 
orchard of col. Weatherby, of Patapsco neck, measuring 
fourteen inches in circumference. ‘The Yorkville, S. C. 








Madeira vines of a gentleman in the neighborhood, 
weighed eighty grains—and that grapes from Muscatel 
vines averaged fitty grains each. 

Hay crop. The Norfolk Herald states that from a 
small enclosure, near the navy yard, one-fourth of an 
acre, 19 poles and 13} yards, two crops of excellent hay, 
weighing 1,575 pounds have been cut, during the present 
year, and that the fall crop will produce 1,025 pounds, 
making in all 2,600 pounds from this Jittle pasture. Hay 
sells in Norfolk from $15 to $20 per ton—a pretty pro- 
fitable business on a small scale. 

Died, in the Augusta, Maine, jail, Henry Wc Causland, 
aged seventy years, of which he had been imprisoned for 
thirty-five. He was insane—and under an impression that 
his sins could only be pardoned by making some great 
sacrifice, he murdered a woman and burned a church. 
He was tried for murder, but his insanity being evident, 
he was kept in solitary confinement. 

The viceroy of Egypt is about to make an arrangement | 
with an Eoglish company for lighting Cairo and Alexan- 
dria with gas. He has already made an experiment at 
a palace of his own near Cairo, and is said to have been 
much delighted with the effect produced. 


On Saturday, last week, before the court of Hustings at 
Richmond, came on the trial of Jasper Bllis,a colored man 
charged with the design of promoting an insurrection of 
the slaves, about the beginning of August. A witness re- 
Jated the conversation which he had overheard between 
Ellis and another colored man, relative to the supposed 
rising of the blacks. The case was submitted to the court 
without argument, when the prisoner was acquitted. 

The Cincinnati Daily Advertiser states that table salt, 
equal in every respect to the English basket salt, is made 
by Messrs. Burson, at the Short Creck Saline, in that 
state. 

Cruelty. At the present term of the Litchfield, Con. 
court, an action was brought by the daughter of Samuel 
Griswold, of Winchester, aguinst her father, for beating 
and otherwise maltreating her—and after a full investi- 

tion of the case, the jury brought im a verdict against 

im for fifteen hundred dollars. 

A late N. Y. paper says—A few evenings since, at 8 
o’cloek, a gentleman was stepping on shore from one of 
the North River steam boats, with a bundle of money in 
each hand; when noticing a lady about going on shore 
also, he thurst one parcel into his pocket, in order to rene 
der her some assistance. But an instant had elapsed, 
when returning his hand for the money—it was gone.— 
‘Tam robbed,” he exclaimed. “There goes the scoun- 
drel,” said another gentleman, and gave chase. The 
thiet findigg the pursuit gaining upon him, threw the bun- 
dle in the dock, when it floated under the pier and was 
taken up in the adjoining slip. It contained $2,000. 

Mr. Kivadivia, tormerly president of Buenos Ayres, 
has arrived in France. 

A Paris correspondent of the Journal du Havre, says 
that all the sovereigns of Europe have agreed to confirm | 
the usurpation of Don Miguel. 

Upwards of thirty-one thousand children, including 
boti sexes, between the ages of five and fourteen years, 
have been instructed at the public schools, in the Ist dis- 
triet of Pennsylvania, since their esiablishment in 1818. 

The Methouist conference of Upper Canada, has de- 
termined to establish a college in York for the education 
uf students in divmity. A printing office, newspaper, 
bookstore and bindery, will be aiso calied into existence 
by the same body im that city. 

On Thursday morning last as the steamboat Columbia 
was entering the Patapsco river, she run foul of a sloop 
and killed twe men who were on board. 

The Troy Budget speaks of the drought in that section 
of Che country as excessive, and says the farmers are tear- 
tul of losing every late vegetable. ‘he Albia cotton fac- 
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operations for the want of water, a very uncommon cir 
cumstance, 

The ship William and Henry, arrived at Gloucester, 
from Sumatra, has brought home the skin of an ourang 
outang, which when alive must have stood three or four 
feet high. The head, feet, and hands were taken off in 
order to preserve it. The skin is covered with long 
black hair, and very fine. 

Canal tolls. The tolls on the Erie canal up to the Ist. 
Sept. are said to have fallen short $100,000 of the amount 
during the last year, up to the same date. The deficien- 
cy is attributed to the late period at which the canal was 
opened the present year. 

Curiosity.—A few days since, a party of gentlemen 
and ladies trom Pulteneyville, made an excursion of plea- 
sure, in a small sail boat, on lake Ontario.—While at 
the distance of about half a mile from the shore, they 
saw a large seal swimming in the lake.—It soon ap- 
proached the boat, and attempted to come on board, 
first atthe bow. Failing there, it went round and made 
another effort at the stern, where the ladies were sitting. 
They had the courage to repel the unwelcome visiter, 
and the party returned to the land, without the company 
of the singular animal. It isa very rare thing to see one 
of these animals in our Jakes. This is the first time 
that we have ever heard of one having been seen in lake 
Ontario. {Wayne Sent. 

Handsome silk ribands are manufactured in Balti. 
more from American silk. 

Types for the blind, ‘Tie gold Vulean medal of the 
society ot arts has been presented to Mr. G. Gibson, of 
Birmingham, Eng. who, being blind bimsell, has myent- 
ed a set of types, whereby he can write down his thoughts, 
perform arithmetical operations, and communicate the 
results of them not oniy to those who can see, but to 
persons laboring under the same privation with himself, 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
[From Landon and Liverpool papers to the 3ist July, in- 
clusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The crops in yarious parts of the kingdom present a 
most flattering prospect, and a belief is entertained that 
the harvest will be abundant. So there is no hope 
that starvation will bring about a reception of our com- 
modities, and misery overturn the theory of British ‘free 
trade.” 

All parties agree in stating that the lord chancedlor 
must go out of the ministry, and that Mr. Huskisson will 
gain. The *Couricr” says ‘‘we again say that every 
thing stuted respecting offices to individuals, dismissals 
trom office, arrangements, and the frequent and impor- 
tunate applications made by the duke of Wellington to 
many (or indeed to any members of any party) to Join his 
administration—are false.” 

A terrible storm visited Boston and vicinity on the 28th 
July. Amount of damage estimated at £70,000. 

Spain and Mexico, ‘Vhe London Courier of the 31st 
states that some gentlemen trom the city had an inter- 
view withiord Aberdeen the day previous, on the sub 
ject of the invasion of Mexicoby Spain. ‘*Lord Aber- 
deen gave the most satisfactory assurances that the Brit- 
isl government would take the most effectual measures 
within their reach for the protection of British persons 
and property in Mexico. It was suggested to his lord- 
ship that Great Britain having, two or three years since, 
intimated to Colombia and Mexico, when an expedition 
against Cuba was preparing, that she could not see with 
indifference any attack upon that island, it seemed to be 
only reasonable that Spain should, on her part, be prevent- 
ed trom attacking Mexico and Colombia from Cuba; to 
which Aberdeen replied, that the circumstances of this 
armament having been fitted out from Cuba, materially 
altered the position of affairs, under which the kind of 
probibition alladed to had been imposed on Mexico and 
Colombia, and that the government would not fail to 
tuke into consideration the new position in which affairs 
had consequently become placed. 

FRANCE, 

The French minist:y.—Paris letters of the 27th Jul 
state the following as the new appointments in the Frenc 
ministry: —M. Polignac, to be president of the council, 
and minister of tlre howschold; M. Hurnahan, to be min- 
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ister of finance; Martignac, to be at the head of foreign 
affairs; Debelleyme, minister of the interior; the other 
ministers to remain as before. 

A Paris papers says: ‘It seems that the sum o 
175,000,000 of franes, which has been offered to the 
Spanish government for the conquest of Mexico, would 
be produced by a loan, to be made by the ancient pos- 
sessors of that country, who have been expelled from it. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 

Mr. Gordon and general Guilleminot arrived at Con- 
stantinople on the 20th June, when they were received 
with the greatest demonstrations of regard and joy by the 
people. A formal audience with the sultan had not yet 
taken place, but would be granted in a few days. The 
subjects of France and Great Britain, who had been placed 
in the absence of the ambassadors, under the protection 
of the Netherlands minister, had returned under that of 
theiy own governments. Mr. Van Zuylen, the Nether- 
lands minister, had received, in acknowledgment of his 
services, from the king of France, the graud cross of the 
legion of honor, and from the king of Great Britain, a 
snuff box valued at £5000 sterling. 

Provisions in Constantinople were still abundant and 
cheap. ‘They are principally supplied from the ‘Turkish 
Asiatic ports of the Black Sea. 

‘The Russians gained a victory over the Turks at Pot- 
zow, in Asia,on the 14th of July. ‘The details of the ac- 
tion are not known; but the Russian force was composed 
of the united detachments of major generals Murawisco 
and Burzow. The Turks, 15,000 strong, are said to have 
lost their camp, which was taken by storm, with a large 
quantity of provisions, arms, &c. with 400 prisoners and 
all their artillery. The Russian loss in killed and wound- 
ed is stated to be small, but the Turks had 1200 men 
killed and wounded. 

Count Paskewistch was still at Kars, but was prepar- 
ing to attack the Seraskier himself, who with an army of 
50,000 men is ubout 60 wersts (40 miles) from that fore 
tress, 

The prince of Persia has proceeded to St. Petersburg, 
and was honored on his route by the most servile atten- 
tion of the Russian authorities. 

The camp at Adrianople has been broken up, and the 
troops marclied for Choumla~preparations were making 
for the departure of the suitau to tnke the field. 

General Geismar is said (o be making active prepara- 
tions for the attack of Nicopolis, and the Russian armies 
are generally moving to fullow up the late successes. 


The Journal des Debats ot July 26, contains a note 


from the Finglish consul general to the Greek govern- 
ment, enclosing a copy of the protocol signed by the al- 
lied powers 22d March, directing it to rceal its victori- 
ous troops from the territory so dearly purchased from 
the Turks. The president, Capo D’isteia, im tis answer, 
refuses to comply; for, as he Ghinks, imsurniountable ob- 
jections, growing out of the state of the country. The 


Sournal is of Opinion that the sultan will simply reject the 


terms offered by the allied powers. See page 34. 

The empress of Russia had arrived at Kouingsburg on 
hey way to the capital. ‘The 13th day of July, her birth- 
day, was observed with great splendor. 

Count Capo d’ sitaas, president of Grecee, hed issued a 
proclamation convoking the national congress at Argos 
on the [3th July. 

Advices from Malta of June 17, say that the pacha 


of Egypt bad officially notified to the consuls, that no | 


foreigner would iv future be suffered to land in Egypt, 
unless under the personal guarantee of the consul of the 
nation to which he belongs, or of some other respeciable 
resident. 

IVALY. 

Ilis majesty(the k.ng of Sardinia, arrived at Genoa on 
the 19th July, on his return trom Naples. ‘Phis event 
was celebrated by brilliant fetes, wud Unus all the reports 
of the transfer of the Kingdom fall to the ground, which 
the journals had thought fit to spread before the king 
embarked on his voyage. 

PORTUGAL, 


*Fhe conteuts of the Portuguese papers show that the | 


system of horrible tyranny and confiscation is still 
pursued by the Muguelite party against all those who 
Lave the misfortune to possess property, and are even 
suspected ot being favorable to consututianal principles, 


to, July 6. The Correo contains a resolution 
of the tribunal for the trial of tweaty persons, of whom 
six are under arrest, and fourteen Lave fled. Those 
who are at present here have five days allowed them to 
prepare for their departure. Of the fourteen who are 
absent, five were formerly colonels, three lieut. colo- 
nels, five majors, and one captain. 

A degree of dissention has occurred among the troops 
at St. Michael’s accasioned by disputes as to whom 
should command the division which was to act on the 
festival of the ‘‘corpus Christi.” Each commanding 
officer claimed the right, and hence contusion and dis- 
order. ‘Terceira has been recently reinforced, and holds 
out bravely. 

COLOMBIA AND PERU. 

By an arrival at Baltimore, we learn that Bolivar had 
entered Guayaquil, and that the Peruvian army had 
abandoned it after destroying or carrying off every thing 
like ammunition or articles of war, and was now at Plu- 
ra. 

There had been a revolution in Bolivia; general Gam- 
mara had sent the president of Bolivia, general Lamar, 
on board a vessel sailing for Chili, with private orders to 
shoot him on the passage. General Santa Cruz has been 
elected president of Bolivia, and has dissolved the con- 
gress. it wasthe general opinion at Panaraa that there 
was much important information suppressed by the offi- 
cers and others who arrived in the vessel at Panama. 





OUR INDIAN TRIBES. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

We have received trom the hands ot a friend a printed 
pamphlet, containing un account of the recent formation 
and proceedings of an association in the city of New York, 
for the em'gration, preservation, and improvement of the 
aborigines of America, together with au address deliver- 
ed beiore the association, by Fhomas L. McKenney, esq. 
chiet of the office of Indian affairs, in the war department, 
and various letters and official documents relating to the 
concerns of the Indians, the objects of the association, &c. 
We have not room tor the interesting and sensible address 
of Mr. MeclKenney, nor for any more of the correspond- 
vnce, at present, than the subjoimed letters, which we 
select, on account of the official character of one of them, 
aud it formal elucidation of the views of the executive, in 
relation to those of the Indian tribes which remain within 
‘the limits of some of the states: 


‘ 
‘ 











To the president of the United States. 
New York, Aug. 14, 1829, 


, sent relations to the general and state governments, have 
| occasioned amoung the triends of those lateresting people, 
ifeelings of deep auxiety, and awakened a disposition 
| among various citizens Of the union, to harmonize, it pos- 
| sible, the present discordant relations, aud in a way that 
shall secure to the Indians peace and prosperity for the 
,tuture. Participating in this common feeling, an associa- 
| tiow of citizens of various denominations has been form- 
}ed, with a view of coutributing to euds so important. 
| ‘The priuciples on which the association proposes to 
pact and be governed, are disclosed ia the accompanying 
documents, which embrace the preliminary proceedings, 
‘the origin of the association, and the constitution of the 
' board, 
By a resolution therein, you will perceive that it is 
‘made my duty to communicate, for the information, and 
)with a view to obtain the approbation and co-operatian 
of the executive, a copy of those proceedings to you. 
{| ‘The board look with confidence to the executive of 
‘the United States, for such patronage as it may have the 
power to bestow; and with deep anxiety to the congress, 
to whom it doubts not ihe executive will submit the sub- 
‘ject for those ways and means upon which reliance is 
| placed for the promotion of its benevolent intentions, 
1 am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ELL BALDWIN, 
Corresponding secretary of the Indian bourd, &c, 


To the rev. Eli Baldwin. 

Rip Raps, Va. August 25, 1829. 
Sir: Last evening, by the steamboat Nortolk, from 
; Baltimore, vour letter to the presideut was received at 


} 


Sir: The condition of the Indian tribes, und their pre-. 
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this place, with a transcript of the constitution, relating 
to the Indians, recently adopted at New York by your 
convention. With the course pursued at your meeting, 
the president is much gratified, and desires me so to de- 
clare to you. He cannot but appreciate highly the views 
taken by you of a course of policy which justice to prin- 
ciples recognized, and humanity towards our [ndian breth- 
yen, constrained him as matter of conceived duty to 
adopt. He regrets that 80 many inaccuracies, both as to 
object and motive, should have found a place in the pub- 
lic journals of the day, evidently nusrepresenting, and 
calculated to produce incorrect impressions, The great 
consolation entertained by him though is, that ime will 

rove that his only end, and object, and purpose, is to do 
ull and impartial justice, to the extent that his official 
discharge of duty will sanction. , 

I beg leave to assure you, that nothing of a compul- 
sory course, to effect the removal of this untortunate 
race of people, has ever been thought of by the presi- 
dent, although it as been so asserted. The considera- 
tions which controlled, in the course pursued, were such, 
as he really and in fact believed, were required, as well 
by a regard for the just rights which the state of Georgia 
was authorised to assert, as from a conscientious convic- 
tion, that by it, humanity towards the Indians would 
more effectually be subserved. Of this they have been 
assured, and in that assurance, no Other disposition was 
had tian to explain fully to them, and the country, the 
actual ground on which itt was believed they were right- 
fully entitled to stand. © | 

How can the United States’ government contest with 
Georgia the authority to regulate her own internal af- 
fairs? If the doctrme every where maintained be true, 
that a state is sovereign so faras by the constitution 
adopted, it has not been parted with to the general go- 
vernment, then must « foliow as matter of certainty, 
that within the limits of a state, there can be none other, 
than her own sovereign power, that can claim to exercise 
the functions of government. Lt 1s certamly contrary to 
every idea entertawed of mdependent government, for 
any other to assert adverse dominion aad authority with- 
in her jurisdictional limits: they are Uhings that cannot 
exist together. ; 

Beiween the state of Georgia and the Ladian tribes 
within ber limits, no CO.mpact Or agreement was ever 
entered into; who then is to yield, tor itis certain that m 
the ordimary course of exercised auchoray, that one or 
the other must? ‘The answer bevetolore presented from 
the government, and which you, by your action, have 
sanctioned as correct, isthe only one tha: : fer. 
ed. Georgia, by her acknowledged contederauve au- 
thority, may legally and righttuily govern aad coutrol 
throughout her own limits, or clse our knowledge ot the 
science and principle of government, as they relate Lo 
our own forms, are wrong, and Bave been wholly mis- 
understood, j 

Sympathy induiged isa noble and generous trait of 
character, but it should never assume a form calculated 
to outrage settled principles, or to produce iu the end a 
greater evil than it would remedy, Admit it were In 
the disposition of the governinent at Washington to hoid 
a course and language differeat from that they have here- 
tutore employed, aud to encourage the Indiaus to the 
belief that rightiuliy they may remain and exercise civil 
government in despite of Georgia; do those who are the 
adyucates of such a course, and cousider it reconcileable 
to propriety, Cream of the consequences to which it 
would lead, or consider atter what manuer so strange 
an idea could be putin practice? Have they looked to 
the state of Georgia, conscious of tue rectitude of her 
own construction of mgit, demanding of the United 
States their constitutional auiiorily to intertere, and ap- 
pealing to the states to sustain her against encroaci- 
ments, which, it submitted to, might, im the end, prove 
destructive of the whole’ Li nothing else can be traced 
through such an appeal and in such an issue, I think the 
good and the humane may at least perceive thatin ut peril 
is to be discerned, and that the weak and undisciplined 
Indians, in such a contest, would be so utteriy destroy- 
ed, that the places which now know them, would pre- 
sently kuow them no more. 

From the conversations had withthe president, recent- 
Iv and formerly, on the subject of the Indians, Lam satis- 
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fied, that no man in the country entertains towards them 
better feelings, or has a stronger desire to see them 
placed in that condition, which may conduce to their ad~ 
vancement and happiness. But to encourage them to the 
idea, that within the confines of a state, they may exercise 
all the torms and requisites of a government, fashioned 
to their own condition and necessities, he does not con- 
sider can be advantageous tothem, or that the exercise 
ot such aright can properly be conceded. What would 
the authorities of the state of New York say to an at- 
tempt, on the part of the Six ations, to establish, with- 
in her limits, a separate and independent governimeut? 
and yet their authority to do so, would be as undeniable 
as that of the Creeks or Cherokees, within the territories 
of Georgia, or Alabama. Would they agree that the In- 
dian law of retaliation on the next of kin should be en- 
toreed for the accidental killing ot one of them tribe?—~ 
Ur, that nothing of trade and commerce, by her citizens, 
should take place within their limits, except m couforme 
ity to the provisions of their municipal code? Would they 
assent to have their citizens rendered liable to be arraign- 
ed at the bar of an Jodian court of jastice, and to have 
meted out tothem the penalties of them criminal code? 
It is obvious, that no state of this union would graut such 
authority. Concede, however, that these Indians are 
entitied to be considered sovereign within their own lime 
its, and you concede every thing else as matter ot conse~ 
quence, Admit the principle, and all is admited—and 
what then? Lhe sword, the alove arbiter im any commu- 
nity, where questions ot atlverse sovereignty and power 
are to be settled, would, in the end, have to be appealed 
to: and, when this shall be the case, the humblest pro- 
phet m our land cannot but discern what will be the finale 
of the contest. Is it not preterable, and does uot their 
own peace, and quiet, and happimess, demand, that they 
shouid surrender, at onve, such visionary opinions, and, by 
retiring beyond the Mississippi, place themselves where 
every conflict, as to state authority, will cease; and where 
the most enlarged and generous efforts, by the govern- 
ment will be made to improve their minds, better their 
condiuon, aud aid them in their efforts ot self government? 
For your efforts, and those associated with you in conven- 
tion, furthermg this liberal and only practical scheme, 
the time willcome when all good and generous men will 
thank you, 


In conclusion, the president desires me to thank you 
for the communication made to him, and to offer you an 
assurance, that every legitimate power of his, will be 
ireely bestowed to turther and assist the laudable and 
umane course which your convention has adopted. 

1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your obee 


dient servant, JOHN H. EATON, 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
4 brief sketch of the signers of the Declaration of Inde+ 
pendence. 

Thomas Jeferson—A distinguished statesman and phi- 
losopher—a native of Virginia; vora April, 1743; educat~ 
ed at William and Mary; and studied Jaw under that 
distinguished civilian and patriot, Chancellor Wythe. In 
his 26th year, a distinguished member of the Virginia 
legislature, in 1773 apposnted a member of the **com- 
mittee of correspondence,” the most etticient body in 
directing and maturing the material trom which spran 
the revolution; elected to congress 1775, re-elected °76. 
Meinber of the committee which drafted the declaration, 
consisting of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman and 
Livingston, and as chamman made the original draft, con- 
formable to which, 28th June, he mtruduced a resolution 
*‘that these states are, and of right ought to be, free and 
ind-pendent states,” which was seconded by John Adams, 
and unanimously passed 4th Jaly, °76. Governor of 
Virginia *76—’84 minister to France, which station. he 
held until appointed secretary of state by president 
Washington, ’89; vice president United States °97, and 
president 1801, which place he held eight years. In the 


83d year of his age, on the 50th anniversary of our inde- 
pendence, he died at Monticelio, the seat of his tathers, 
having filled the highest offices and enjoyed the greatest 
honors within the gitt of his countrymen. 

Benjamin Franklin—A printes, philosopher and states- 


At 


man, a native of Boston; born 17th January, 1709, 
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the age of 30 appointed clerk to the general assembly, and 
postmaster at Philadelphia, at 38 a member of the as- 
sembly. About this time he identified electricity and 
lightning to be the same, by drawing the lightning from 
the clouds, and many other mgenions experiments; com- 
missioner to Great Britain from the colonies, examined 
before the bar of the house of commons with great credit 
to himself; eleeted 1775 and °76 member of . congress; 
one of the committee to hear propositions of reconcilia- 
tion; commissioner to France in the 71st year of his age; 
concluded a treaty with that power in 1778; and in 1782 
concluded a treaty with Great Britain, by which the war 
was terminated and our independence acknowledged; 
elected to the high honor of foreign associate of the aca- 
demy of sciences, at Paris, in 1781. After his return 
to America, he was president of the commonwealth, 
and of the state convention which adopted the new con- 
stitution. After a long life, spent in the most active and 
Hong pursuits, he died in his 84th year, 27th April, 
1790. 

Francis Hopkinson--A lawyer, and a man of elegant 
literary attainments; a native ot Philadelphia; born 1737. 
A member of congress 1776, and voted and subscribed the 
declaration. He died in his 53d year, 9th May, 1791. 

Robert ‘Treat Payne, L. L. D.—A lawyer of eminence, 
a native of Boston, born 1731. For several years past a 
member of the legislature of Massachusetts; a member 
of the provincial congress, 1774; a member of the first 
and second general congress; a member of the committee 
of five to consider the state of Massachusetts, and su- 
preme judge; died 11th May, 1814, aged 84. 

Thomas Hayward—Worn in the parish of St. Lukens, 
South Carolina, 1749. Educated in America, studied 
Jaw in the Middle Temple, London, spent several years 
ona tour through Europe; 1775 and ’76 a member of 
congress; afterwards a supreme judge of his native state; 
was wounded at Beautort; taken prisoner at Charleston; 
was in the state convention for forming a new constitu- 
tion, 1770; died Murch, 1809. 


Benjamin Rush, M. D.—Born near Philadelphia, 24th 
December, 1745. A physician of great emmence; stu- 
died at Edinburg, Paris and London; his name is written 
as indelibly if possible, on the scroll of medical fame, as 
on the declaration of our rights. A most successful teach- 
er in medicine; in 1812 not less than 430 pupils attended 
his lectures; he was successively chosen professor of 
chemistry, of the theory and practice of medicine, of the 
practice of physic. Chosen in July a delegate to con- 
gress, he was not present when the declaration was adopt- 
ed, but signed it on taken his seat; a member, also, of 
the Pennsylvania convention to form and adopt her con- 

. stitution. Died 19th April, 1815. 

Wililam Hooper—A jawyer of eminence, born in Bos- 
ton, 1742, and educated at Harvard college. Removed 
early to North Carolina; a representative to the general 
assemby for several years; a member of congress of 1774; 
and the succeeding until the adopting and signing of the 
declaration; a judge to settle the dispute between New 
York and Massachusetts. Died, October, 1790, in the 
48th year of his age; having retired several years previ- 
ous trom the cares of public life into the joys of domes- 
tic happiness. 


Charles Carroli, of Carrollton, only surviving signer, 
at this time, (1829), was born September, 1737, at Anna- 
polis, Md. Being of Roman Catholic descent, he com- 
menced his education at St. Omers, Great Britain, and 
finished it at Rheims, France; studied Jaw in Paris and 
jLondon; an active and efficient newspaper writer, in fa- 
vor ot the cause of the colonies. Being a Roman Catho- 
lic of education and fortune, was selected as one of the 
committee to visit Canada, early in 1776,to make over- 
tures to the Catholies of that province to join the colonies. 
During this tour, the declaration was adopted, but was 
promptly signed on his return on the 2d of August: soon 
atter a member of the board of war; in 1801, retired from 
public life, after having been a member of the first com- 
mittee of safety and observation; twice in the convention 
of Maryland; twice a delegate in cungress; once 4 sena- 
tor in the United States senate—and four times in that of 
his native state. 

Czsar Rodney, born in Dover, Delaware, 1730; a mem- 
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of 1774; continued until ’75; an active leader in the war 
upon ‘the tented field;” a general in the army; and the 
intimate friend of Washington. 

Benjamin Harrison, a native of Berkley, Virginia; the 
descendant of a very respectable, ancient and wealthy 
family; early a member of the provincial legislature; a 
member of the first congress, and of those succeeding, 
until the honor of voting for and signing the declaration; 
a member of the committee of safety; chairman of the 
“board of war.” Alter resigning his seat in congress, a 
member and president of the colonial assembly; gover- 
nor of Virginia in 1782; and re-elected the year following. 
Died 1791, at his residence, l:onored and respected by his 
country men. 

William Paca, a fine scholar and an eminent jurist: 
born 1740, at Wye-Hail, Eastern Shore, Maryland; a 
member of the first and several succeeding congresses. 
Immediately after voting for and signing the declaration, 
elected a member of the “navy board;” twice governor 
of Maryland, and twice chief justice on the bench of her 
judiciary. Died 1799, aged 65 years. 

Arthur Middleton, a fine scholar, having taken the 
baccalaurate degree of A. B. at Westminister, Eng- 
land, and a gentleman of fine fortune; born in S. Caroli- 
na, 1743; spent two years ina tour through Europe; a 
member of the ‘*secret committee of five’’* in 1775; a 
member of congress in ’76; took an active part in the 
war; a soldier; taken prisoner at Charleston, and sent as 
such to St. Augustine; suffered, with the rest of hig fel- 
low prisoners great hardships; elected again to congress, 
1782. Departed for the better country beyond the 
grave, at his country seat, onthe Ashly, aged 45. 

Elbridge Gerry was born July 1744, at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. Tvok his degree of A. LB. inthe 18th 
year, at Harvard—a merchant by profession; a member 
of the general court of Mass. Bay, in his 29th year; a 
member of the new committee of safety for Mass., an 
active and efficient leader during the revolution. He 
spent the evening previous to the battle of Bunker’s Hill 
with a few of his,friends, in a house not far from the 
road to Lexington, among whom was the brave and ear- 
ly lamented general Warren; on parting inthe morning 
with the general for the scene of danger, this brave man, 
all devouon to his country, dropped these classic words 
—‘* Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori” —before this 
night was an example. A member of congress ot °76; 
a member of the convention which tormed the new con- 
stitution; minister to France; several times governor of 
Mass.; vice president of the U. States in 1812. Died 
23d November, 1814, ou his road to Washington as vice 
president of the U. States, aged 70 years. 

George Ross was born in Newcastle, Del. in 1730. A 
scholar; became a lawyer of eminence after he removed 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania; a member of the legislature 
of Penn. as early as 1768;a member of the first con- 
gress, and of the three succeeding; several times a mem- 
ber of the state legislature: a member of the board of 
admiralty of Penn. Died July 1779, aged 49 years. 

John Adams, a lawyer and statesman ol great eminence, 
was born at Quincy, Mass. 19th October, O. 8S. 1735, ot 
puritan parents; a writer and active Jeader preparatory to 
the adopting and signing the declaration; a member of 
the first committee of safety for Boston; had the honor 
of nominating gen. Washington to congress, as com- 
mander-in-chiet of the American armies; and of making 
the motion to adopt the declaration, which he supported 
and advocated with his powertul eloquence: a member of 
the first and many succeeding congresses. Some idea 
may be formed of his business habits, when it is stated that 
he was a member of ninety committees, and chairman of 
25; commissioner in France in 1771, and mmister to the 
same power in 1781, and ministerto England m 1785: a 
member of the convention which formed the constitution 
of his native state; vice president of the U. States twice, 
and president once; retired from public life in 1801, and 
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*It was this committee, which consisted of Charles 
Coatsworth Pinckney, Wm. Henry Drayton, Wm. 
Gibbes, and Edward Waymar, that resolved on having 
recourse to force, in 177v,m settling the difficulties be- 
tween the colonies and ssother country, and the public 
arms, then in the possession of British keepers, were 





ber of the legislature several years; a member of congress 








taken possession ot accordingly. 
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about 4 0’clock, P. M. on the fiftieth anniversary of our 
independence, he expired, in the 91st year of his age. 

Richard Henry Lee, a native of Virginia, and an ele- 

ant scholar, was born 20th January, 1732.—Like many 
of the distinguished men of his time, he was educat- 
ed in England; he, early in our stroggie, become a poll- 
tical writer; and in the hour of peril, a soldier; early a 
member of the house of burgesses, of Va. a polished 
and elegant speaker, he was called the Cicero of Ame- 
rica; a member of the first congress; he first introduced 
a motion in congress, 10th June 1776, * ‘that these United 
colonies were and of right ought to be free ani independent 
states.” Being called away by sickness in his family, 
Mr. Jefferson was appeinted in his pluce on the commit- 
tee to which the resolution was referred; and filling the 
vacancy of the mover, Mr. Jefferson became chairman, 
and thus became draftsman of that instrument which has 
so justly given celebrity to his name. Once president 
in congress; he died in the 64th year of his age, loaded 
with the honors of his countrymen. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, youngest brother to R. H. 
Lee, a man of fine abilities, and extensive information, 
though not much inferior in education or eloquence to 
his brother; several years 2 member of the house of 
burgesses; several times a member of congress, from 
Richmond, the metropolis of his state; a member of the | 
senate of his native state. The particulars of his death 
are not recorded by his biographer. 

Samuel Chase, a lawyer and jurist of great eminence, 
wasanative of Md. born 17th April 1741. Early a 
member of the colonial assembly; a member of the 
first and four succeeding congresses; a member of the 








mission to Canada, in 76, with Charles Carroll and Dr. | 
Franklin; at his suggestion, the convention of Md. re- | 
scinded their instructions to their representatives, not to | 
vote for declaring the colonies independent; the early | 
patron and benefactor of the distinguished William | 
Pinckney ;* a member of the Maryland convention which | 
adopted the new constitution; chief justice of Md. and | 
appointed by Washington an associate judge of the U. 
States court. 

Samuel Adams, a native of Boston, a fine scholar, a 
merchant by profession, was born 22d September, 1722. 
He reported the first resolution tv the citizens of Boston, 
denying the right of the mother country to tax the colo- 
nies against their consent for purposes of revenue; a 
political writer of eminence, a member of congress eight 
times; a member of the convention which formed the 
constitution of his state; and of the convention which 
adopted the constitution of the U. States; lieut. govern- 
or and gov. of Massachusetts; one of the proscribed 
patriots, whom the British authorities proclaimed beyond 
the reach of pardon. Died, 3d Oct. 1803, in his 82d 

ear. 
" John Hancock, a scholar and a man ofimmense wealth, 
was born near Quincy, Mass. 1735. A member of the 
general court; chosen speaker, and rejected by the gov- 
ernor; acted with Samuel Adams in remonstrating 
against the massacre by the soldiers on the 5th March, 
1770, and in procuring the removal of the troops from 
the city. On the 5th March, the vear following, pro- 
nounced his celebrated speech on the massacre occasion; 
was one of the proscribed patriots with Samuel Adams. 
A member of the first congress; and president of the 
second and third, in which capacity he signed the Decla- 


~~ 





*Judge Chase being at Annapolis on business attended 
a debating club composed of a number of spirited young | 
men. During the debate he discovered one who spoke 
with remarkable ease, eloquence and fluency; after the 
debate was through, the judge sought an acquaintance 
with the young man, and learned his name was Pinck- 
ney, that he was poor, and was then earning his bread 
by his services in an apothecary’s shop and designed stu- 
dying medicine. The jadge advised him to study law; 
and offered him the use of his library, and invited hin 
to live in his family until he had completed his studies— 
these propositions were gladly accepted, and young 
Pinckney put up his trunk immediately for the judge’s 
residence. This same young man afterwards became 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of his time; attor- 
ney general of the United States, and minister to Russia 





and G. Britain. 


ration of Independence, which separated the colonies 
from the mother country for ever; governor of his na- 
tive state, a series of times. He spent large sums of his 
ample fortune in benevolent charities; and was ‘‘gath- 
ered to his fathers’” in aripe old age, loved, revered and 
lamented. 





THE CORONATION. 

The entrance of the Russias emperor into Warsaw on 
the 17th May, has been already announced. The cere- 
monies atlending his coronation as king of Poland, we 
translate from a German paper, as given ina schedule 
issued at Warsaw a few days betore the event occurred. 

The place selected for the coronation ceremony is the 
senate chamber. On the day appointed, their majesties 
and their imperial highnesses, with the whole court, will 
move thither m solemn procession, After his majesty 
has arrived and taken his place upon the throne, he beck- 
ons to the primate, who approaches and offers a prayer 
for the blessing of Heaven to descend upon his majesty. 
This being done, the primate presents to his majesty ‘the 
imperial robe, with which to invest bis highness, saying, 
**In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”” The emperor and king then desires the crown. 
The officer who has brought it, takes it from the table 
and delivers it to the primate, who presents it to his ma- 
jesty, with the words, *‘In the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” His majesty puts on the 
crown, after which the primate presents to him the chain 
of the white order of the eagle. His majesty calls to him 
her majesty the empress queen, and places upon her this 
chain, which two maids of honor fasten upon her robe. 
His majesty then desires the sceptre and the imperial 
ball, which the primate delivers to him, with the words, 
**In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Hol 
Ghost.” The primate then exclaims three times, with 
a loud voice, *“VivaT Rex 1n Erernum.” At the same 
moment the bells of all the churches, begin to ring, and 
a salute of 100 guns is fired. The clergy and assistants 
manifest their congratulations to his majesty the emperor 
and king, by three low obeisances. 

Immediately after, and as soon as the ringing of the 
bells and the thunder of the artillery have ceased, his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king, after delivering the royal 
sceptre and imperial ball to the persons who brought them 
in solemn procession, kneels down, and with a loud voice 
repeats from a royal book spread before him by the mine 
ister of religion, the following prayer:— 

‘Almighty God! God my Father! King of Kings! 
Thou, who by a divine word didst create the world, and 
whose infinite wisdom fashioned man to govern it in the 
way of truth; Thou hast called me to be king and judge 
of the brave Polish nation. With holy reverence I ac- 
knowledge the manifestations of thy heavenly grace to- 
wards me; and while I give thee thanks for all thy kind- 
ness, | also bow myself in humility before thy holy ma- 
jesty. Enlighten my footsteps with thy grace, O Lord 
God, in this my elevated way, and so guide my conduct 
that I may fulfil my high calling. Grant that the wisdom 
which encircles thy throne, may be with me. Let it de- 
scend from Heaven, that I may be penetrated by thy al- 
mighty will, and by the truth of thy commands. Let my 
heart be in thy hand, and enable me to rule for the hap- 
piness of my people and the honor of thy holy name, ac- 
cording to the constitution given me by my exalted pre- 
decessor, and already sworn to by myself,—that I may 
not fear, on the day of thy eternal judgment, to appear 
before thee—to the praise and through the mercy of thy 
divine son, Jesus Christ, and with the grace of the benefj- 
cent and all quickening Spirit, for ever and ever, amen.” 
As soon as his majesty finishes his prayer, and has arisen 
trom his knees, all present (with the exception of his 
majesty), will Kneel, and the primate, also on his knees, 
wil offer an earnest prayer to heaven, that its blessings 
may atiend the reign of his majesty. Their majesties will 
then retire to St. John’s church, where a Te Deum wil] be 
sung, after which they will return to the palace. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

The ectitor of the **Baltimore Gazette” has visited the 
whole line of this great national work, from its termination 
at Pratt street to the upper section at the torks of the Pa- 
tapsco; and gives the following interesting detail of its 
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progress, It is init up es’ infettehition that may bey porary rail road is one of the test curiosities in the 
relied on. 


Ol the first thirteen miles, that is, to Ellicott’s nauills, 
there are ten miles which are in a situation to receive the 
rails, and of the twelve miles above the mills, Uicre dre 
nme mules which are also ready forthe rails;—of the re- 
mainder, including the deep cut, the briuige at Gwinn’s 
falls, the bridge over the Patapsco, the filling at Gadsby’s 
run, and the other unfinished parts, there is, on a gene- 
ral average, three fourths ofthe work done. This esti- 
mate, we believe to be within the mark rather than be- 
yond it—the proportion of the completed work being 

ater than we have stated. 

Cowmenemg at Pratt-street, you follow the road, now, 
nearly completed tor the rails, to the bridge at Gwinn’s 
run, which is finished, as is also the superincumbent em- 
bankment—wiich last is fast advaneing to the corner 
stone. The bridge at Gwinn’s run is a substantial and 
well built structure. ‘The stones im the arch are all ar- 
ranged in parallel courses, on the principle of brick work, 
which causes an equality of strength that inust 1.sure un- 
alterable permanency. Executed im this manner, there 
can be no doubt of the largest arches resisting the heaviest 
pressure to which they can be subjected; and, while it 
may be a dangerous experiment to construct a large arch 
of the usual masonry of house building, technically, we 
believe, called rubbie work, there can be no doubt of the 
efficiency of an arch whese courses of stone are ranged 
and dressed like those ol the bridges on the first tweive 
miles of the rail road. ‘The bridge at Gwinn’s falls has 
advanced rapidly inthe last month, the abutments are 
raised to the springing of the main arch, the centring of 
which is put up; and the arch tor the road on the west- 
ern side is contemplated. The impressivn is, that this 
bridge will be resdy for the railsin all October. Brom 
the bridge at Gwinn’s falls, the road is ready tor the rails, 
with the exception of about filty yards on the suuth of the 
Washington road to the deep cut—along this part of the 
road we remarked the rails placed ready for laying.— 
The bridge over the rail road at the Washington turn- 
pike, will be opened by the end of this week. At the 
deep cut the recent excavation has been sumense, the 
highest part remaming unexeavated, being only fifteen 
feet above the proper jevel, and this but for # short dis- 
tance. It is understood that the deep cut will also be 
ready for the rails in ail Oetober. Buta shoit distance 
remains open between the embankmen trom the deep 
eut and the finished section near the Aunapolis road, 
which being filled with the carth removed trom the deep 
cut, will be finished at the same time with this last. The 
bridge at the seventh section is finished, and the embauk- 
ment already rises high above t. ‘The rematmier of the 
embankment, here upwards of forty ieet, wil be made 
from a hill through which the road passes, and whiucia is 
now rapidly disappearimg. From this to the fillimg at 
Gadsby’s run, the ruad, meluding the viaduct over Gads- 
by’s lane, is ready for the rails—at Gadsby’s run the ne- 
cessity of allowing time tor the immense embankment oi 
fifty-six feet to settle, has for a short period suspended 
the employment of the great force heretofore at work 
there. It is confidently stated, however, that this sec- 
tion will be completed by the first of December, in readt- 
ness for the continuance of the rails which will then have 
progressed so far on them way from Baltimore. From 
the deep fillmg you pursue the course of the rail way, 
uninterrupted, over the embankment, (which 1s compie- 
ted) at Sull-house run, of fitty -five feet high, and through 
the rocky cutting where the road first strikes the river, 

st the Avalon works for some distance, to a bridge now 
within three or tour weeks of completion. From 
thence to the bridge of the Patapsco, the road, except 








where two or three minor bridges unfinished, interrupt 
it for short distances, not exceeding filly yards in any in- 
stance, is ready for the rails. ‘Phe buzzard rock has 
yielded to the labour bestowed on it, and the road passes 
smoothly round it. ‘Lhe western abutment of the bridge 
over the Patapsco is finished; the centre pier is above the 
water, and preparations are making for the casicrn abut- 
ment—Great part of the stove for Us Oriige 13 abroad) 
prepared for lay ing, audi we are told, Uiat, by the first ot 

cember, the road way over the bruige wili be ready 
for the rails, ‘Lhe contrivanee tor carrying the stone 
from the quarry to the spot where it is wanted, by a tem- 
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road. From this point to Eliicott’s mills, with the 
txception of two comparatively small points of rock, 
the road is ready for the rails; one track of which is 
already laid for about three hundred yards, southward of 
the mulls, toa quarry m the road bed. From the mills 
westward, the quantity of work that has been done far 
exceeds what we had expected—the whole line is in pro- 
gress—nine roiles of it ave ready for the rails, and in less 
than two months the whole ean be prepared. 


it is barely two months since we heard it asserted, that 
the deep cut could not be finished for a year from the 
coming November, and that the Buzzard rock would not 
be completed much earlier. The deep cu: may now be 
ridden through on horseback; and, by the first of No- 
vember will be done; and the Buzzard rock has already 
disappeared from the road bed. The other parts of the 
work are, in proportion, advanced. 

We see, in fine, the expected consummation of one of 
the greatest undertakings oi the kind ever commenced by 
a corporate coimpany—and we have the satisaction of 
knowing that the greatest difficulties are already over- 
come—the levelling on the banks of the Patapsco above 
Ellicott’s mills, we were informed, might be taken as 
a fair specimen of the expected levelling between that and 
the Ohio river, and when compared with the levelling 
_— Ellicotts’s mills and Baltimore, is almost tri- 

ing. 

We consider the season ot doubt as to the execution of 
the work according to the original estimate to be now 
over; and so will any oue who will travel along the road 
froin Baitimore to the forks of the Patapsco—sce what has 
been effected, and compare. the difficulties of the first 
twelve miles with those of the second, and the impossi- 
bility almost of the same expense being ever again incur- 
red on the route of the road which the necessity of bring- 
ing it into Baltimore in a certain direction and at a cer- 
tain height, occasioned. Such a ride would not only give 
satisfaction to the friend of the road; but would highly 
gratify the admirer of the wild and beautiful m nature.— 
We can conceive of no more beautiful scenery than will be 
presented m October on the banks of the Patapsco «long 
the course of the rail road; when ali the gaudy colouring 
of an American autumn, will be exhibited on the hill sides 
which are now covered with the deepest and most uni- 
form verdure. When rail roads shall become (as they 
one day must become) as common as turnpikes in this 
country, the valley of the Patapsco wall still attract hun 
dreds to its scenery. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The Yeoman’s Mass, Gazette gives the following sum-~ 
mary view of the principal canals now finished, in pro- 
gress, or in contemplation in the United States: 

This subject is ever important and interesting. So much 
has already been done, and so much more proposed, 
though not yet accomplished, in relation to it, that it is 
not easy to keep the run ot all the projects of this kind, 
which a few years have brought forth. Even the most 
uttentive find it difficult to obtain all the desired informa- 
tion concerning the canals and rail roads which are com- 
pleted or proposed. To throw some light on this sub- 
ject, we give the names, lengths, such localities, and 
other facts as can be furnished of nearly or quite all the 
canals in the United States. 

1. Middlesex canal.—This has been finished and in 
operation for several years; its length is 294 miles; it has 
136 feet lockage. It runs from Boston harbor to Chelms- 
ford, m this county. 

2. Blackstone canai.—This undertaking is not yet fin- 
ished, but is in rapid progress. Its length is 45 miles, 
trom Worchester, Mass. to Providence, R. I. 

3. Farmington canal.—This is unfinished.—Length 37 
miles, from Northampton, Mass. to New Haven, Con- 
necucut. 

4. Hudson and Erie canal.—This is in operation.— 
Length 360 iailes, from Albany to Buffalo, N. York, 

5. Champlain canal.—Complet-d; length 63 miles, 
from Albany to White Hail. 

6. Oswego cunal.—Completed; length 38 miles, irom 
Salina to Oswego, connecting the Hudson and Erie canal, 
with Lake Ontario. 
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% Seneca canal.—Completed; its length 20 miles, 
connecting the Seneca and Cayuga lakes with Hudson 
and Erie canal. 

8 Delaware and Hudson canal.—Length 65 miles, 
from Delaware in Orange county, to the Hudson near 
Kingston. 

9. Morris canal.—This is in progress; its length 86 
miles, trom Easton to Newark, NJ. 

10. paper og and Delaware eanul.—Completed; 
length 14 miles, from Delaware river to Chesapeake bay. 

Li. Port Deposite canal.—Completed; length 10 
miles, trom Port Deposite on the Susquehannah to the 
Maryland line. 

12. Chesupeake and Ohio canal.—This was begun 
on the 4th July, 1828, when ground was broken by the 

resident of the United States. Length 360 miles, 
rom Georg: town, D.C. to near Pittsburg, Pa 

13. Ohio state canal.—Unfinished. Length 306 
miles trom Cleveland on Lake Erie to the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Sciota. 

14. Miama canal.—Unfinished; length 265 miles, 
— Cincinnati to the Maumee, near the head of lake 

ie. 

15. Lehigh canal.—Unfinished; length 46 miles, 
from Stoddarisville on the Lehigh, to Easton, on the 
Delaware. 

16. Little Schuylkill canal.—lits length 25 miles 
from the mouth of Little Schuylkill river to the coal 
mines. 

17. Conestogo canal.—Length 18 miles, from Lan- 
caster to the mouth of Conestogo creck. 

18. Schuylkill canal.—Finished; length 108 miles, 
from Philadelphia to Mount Carbon. 

19. Union canal.—Finished; length 79 miles from 
Reading to Muidletown, 

20. Pennsylvania canal.—{n progress, it having 
been commenced at both extremities; length 296 miles, 
from Middletown to Pittsburg. 

The three last mentioned canals form a line 
from Philadelphia to the Ohio, at Pittsburg, and may be 
considered parts of the same gret enterprize. 

21. Ohio and Erie canal.—Its length 213 miles, from 





ne Erie, on lake Erie. 
22 elaware canal.—This will run from Philadel- 


phia to meet the Delaware and Hudson canal. It has 
already been begun. 





ON THE EFFECT OF STEAM POWER ON at 
RITIME WAR. 

We take the following letter from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It purports to be writien by two captams in the 
British service; and although the writers ave evidently 
enthusiastic, and carry their views somewhat too far, we 
think the letter will be found interesting; it certainly con- 
tains valuable remarks upon the use of steam for warlike 
purposes, and some entertaining anecdotes concerning 
the British navy. We cannot preface it better than with 
the following very striking passage from the address of 
Mr. Webster, delivered before the mechanic’s institu- 
tion in this city, as an introductory lecture to this winter’s 
course. We cannot give, accurately, Mr. Webster’s 
language, but believe our notes and recollection retain 
the substance of the passage. “After other mechanical 
powers, comes the potentenergy of steam. \Vhat cen- 
turies of improvement has this single agent comprised 
within the last fiity years. Every where practicable and 
efficient, it has anarm a thousand times stronger than 
that of Hercules, and to which auman ingenuity fits a 
thousand times as many hands as belonged to Briareus. 
Steam is found in triumphant operation on the seas, and 


under the influence of ts strong propulsion, the gallant 
ship 








against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies with an upright keel. 


Steam is onthe rivers, and the boatman may repose on | 
his oars, it is on the highways, and begins to act along the | 
courses of Jand conveyance; it is a thousand feet below 
the earth’s surfuce, in mines. It pumps, it digs, it pad- | 
dies, it carries, it draws, it lifts, it hammers, it weaves, it | 
prints. It seems to say to the class of artisans, give over 
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the labor and bear the toil, with no muscle to grow wea- 
rv no nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness. We 
cannot know what further improvement may yet be made 
in the nse ot this extraordinary power. We do know, 
however, that it has essentially altered the condition of 
the world, and no limit yet appears which must arrest 
its progress.” [Vew England Galaxy. 
STEAM NAVIGATION, 

The writers of this letter have, from a sense of daty, 
made.it their business both to study the principles and 
nature of the steam engine, and to make muny voyages 
in steam vessels, for the express purpose of obtaining in- 


formation; and therefore their opinions are not formed 


on hearsay or hypothesis, but on the sound basis of prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge. We have been en board 
of them in storms, and in all situations, and have posi- 
tively ascertained what their qualities are of every de- 
scription; and although like others, who have looked 
forward to see their flags displayed at the mast head ofa 
first rate, we had regarded stea.» vessels as something be~ 
neath the character of the British navy; we now find it 
our duty to discard these selfish prejudices, and declare 
what we have by experience found to be the truth. 


We believe no person conversant with naval tactics 
will dispute that the steam vessel has in velocity a decid- 
ed advantage over sailing vessels, under every circum- 
stance; it must therefore be admitted that she can obtain, 
without difficuity, any relutive position; and also that she 
can maintain it in spite of her sailing opponent. The steam 
vessel, depending on only one element, and being moved 
by machinery, is not impeded in her velocity by any ad- 
ditional weight, added to strengthen her construction, or 
to render her proof against shot at a particular distance; 
while shot thrown from her at this distance would be ef- 
fectual against a sailing vessel, which cannot be so pro- 
tected without injury to her sailing qualities. We have 
ascertained that steam vesseis can be made proof against 
shot; and that even the paddles can be fully protected; 
theretore, the objection, that a ‘sho’ in the boiler,’ or in any 
other part of the machinery, would disable them, is come 
pletely done away, and they are thus rendered secure from 
damage whatever may be the force of their opponents. The 
sailing vessel is much more dependent on trim and sym- 
metry of construction, than the steam vessel, in which, 
acting by momentum, when one put in motion, the vis 
inertiz is meveased by her solidity. The advantages are 
so perfectly evident and undeniable, that it might be fair- 
ly asked, why do not all naval officers agree at once on 
this important subject? But it is not difficult to under. 


‘stand the reason. Officers who are high in rank do not 


like to look forward to this apparently ancomfortable 
mode of warfare; and they show a reluctance to study a 
new system of nav.itactics, ‘Th-y cannot easily or will- 
iugly abandon the near prospeet they have of proudly 
displaying their flags at the mast-head of a first rate ship 
of war, one of the most beautiful and splendid objects in 
the world, and when compared, eveu in imagination, with 
the smoky steamer—alas! what a galling humiliation! Can 
we expect those who have been so long prejudiced in favor 
of a system which has led the nation to the pinnacle of 
glory, and who have no opportunity, or even desire, of 
inquiring into the true state of the case, should at once 
abandon what has been dearest to their hearts for forty 
years? But itis ¢vo true—no longer ean the British first- 
rate man of war be considered the monarch of the ocean, 
or the gallant admirai and commander in chief of the 
british fleet, pace the quarter-deck of such a ship, even 
in security from the attack of a little steam ship with only 
one gun! For ifthe steam vessel is made effectually proof 
against the battery of her opponent at the distance of 600 
yards, and can maintain that distunce, which are facts now 
beyond a doubt, it matters little whether the sailing ship 
has one gun or one nundred, since they cannot produce 
any serious consequences to the assailants; who, on the 
contrary . fire in security, red-hot shot, and missiles of all 
descriptions, every one of which must tell on their oppo- 
nents, and eventually sink, or oblige the ship, which may 
verily ve called detenceless, to steike her colors! 


Vuch has been said respecting the comparative safe- 


your manual labor, your bodily toil; bestow on the direct- | ty of steara vessels m stormy weather; but it is only 
ing of my power, your skill and reason, and I will do ali ! by those who have had no experience, that they have 
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been deemed unsafe. Those who have had practice, 
and also every unprejudiced seaman, must admit that the 
superiority in this respect, too, is most decidedly in their 
favor. Steam vessels have at ail times precisely the 
masts and sails which every seaman would wish to have 
ip a storm; therefore, they may truly be said to be al- 
ways prepared for one. They cannot upset in a squall, 
or be sent down stern foremost by being taken aback. 
A mistake, neglect, or error in judgment, which might 
be fatal in a ship, would be, ina steam vessel, attended 
with no serious consequences. ‘The paddles, and va- 
rious projections from their sides, are mach in their 
favor, instead of against them, as generally supposed; for 
by breaking the wave before it reaches the ship, it is ren- 
dered comparatively harmless. It is well known, that if 
a ship were surrounded with chevaux de frise, she would 
never ship a sea, because it would alway s be broken before 
it reached the body of the ship; for it is only when a heavy 
unbroken billow rolls over the gunwale in an entire mass, 
that there is any danger. The top branches of a common 
lir tree will break, and render harmless the heaviest wave 
in the Bay of Biscay. If the steam is kept moderately 
applied during a gale of wind, it must have the salutary 
effect of keeping the ship’s head or bow in the easiest 
position for resisting the waves, and prevent her falling 
off into the hollow of the sea, which is the situation of 
preatest danger; therefore, besides making less lee way, 
she must be actually more safe. When a steam vessel 
is near a lee shore at the commencement of a gale, she 
can ply directly in the wind’s eye, and ninety-nime times 
out of a hundred, get into a position of salety, at « dis- 
tance from the shore, or perhaps into a harbor, when a 
sailing vessel cannot accomplish either of these objects 
before she is overtaken by the storm; and the steam ves- 
sel will often make way againsta gale when all other 
vessels are obliged to dear up or lie to. We were oa 
board a steam ship, and made our passage, trom Liver- 
pool to the Isle of Man, directly against the memorable 
storm which did so much damage to the breakwater at 
Plymouth, on the 23d November, 1824. It has been 
advanced by some, that the machinery of the steam en- 
gine description is fable to get out of order; but as this 
arises principally from inexperience in the practical part, 
either of the construction or the management, it only 
shows more forcibly the necessity of our naval men be- 
coming better acquainted with the subject; and it is ano- 
ther powerful reason why steam navigation should be, 
in preference, practised and encouraged, that the most 
advisable and perfect methods both of construction and 
use, might be established, taught, and understood, by 
those who are to have the management of them, in the 
defence of the nation. 

We have heard the opinion of several of our brother 
Officers of the royal navy, who, like ourselves, have 
thought it incumbent on them to study the subject, and 
annually make several voyages ow board steam ships, on 
purpose to make eeagabves master’s of the operation of 
the steam engine, and also the tactics peculiar to these 
vessels; and we find them unanimousty of opinion, that 
steam navigation, even in its present state, hus a decided 
superiority. ‘They affirm, that if those officers who, as 
seamen, have their profession at their fingers ends, think 
they have nothing to learn in steam navigation, they will 
find themselves wofully mistaken. ‘The several excel- 
lent works written by admirals Penrose, and Ekins, 
captam Griffiths, and others, on practical seamanship, 
which would have been invaluable during the late war, 
to which they were unfortunately subsequent, are now 
no ry 08 of any service. The methods of mancuvr- 
ing a fleet of men-of-war, and a flotilla of gunboats are 
completely at variance; and whenever a false or injudi- 
cious evolution is performed in a steam vessel flotilla, 
immediate advantage can be taken of it; the modes of at- 
tack and defence are essentially different; and, in short, 
nothing can be effectually pertormed in the management 
of these vessels, without a thorough knowledge of the 
theory, and very considerable practice, by those who 
have the responsibility and the chief direction. 

The Regent, Britannia, Howe, Nelson, and Vincent, 
each of 120 guns, have been built, at an enormons cx- 
pense, about the close, and since the conclusion of the 
late war, and none of those magnificent ships have ever 





been at sea. tis a lamentable truth, but it is indeed 





too true, that the best, nay, the only use they can be put 
to, when the nation is again plunged into war, is te car- 
ry coals for steam vessels, which will ‘hen most assured- 
ly forma the nation’s bulwark, and the protection of our 
commerce! Alas! instead of inhabiting a palace like the 
spacious and superb accommodations of a first rate ship 
of war, our gallant admirals must condescend to live in 
one small cabin like that of a sloop of war, and the dlasz 
of the superiluous steam pipe must supply the place of 
the band of music! Yes, there is another use they can 
be put to—they will make good transports, if protected 
by steam vessels. 

There are yet circumstances which require the se- 
rious consideration of those at the helm of affairs. The 
security of England from foreign invasion, was mainly, 
but naturally, owing to the superiority of her harbors 
for large ships over those on the opposite coast; indeed, 
itmay be said, that there was no harbor, where a for- 
midable fleet of men of war could be assembled be- 
tween Brest and the Texel, and large sums of money 
were very properly expended in the improvement of 
this great national advantage. But now things are most 
completely changed, by the revolution which steam has 
occasioned in naval warfare. Harbors fit for any num- 
ber of steam vessels are to be found every where on the 
French coast; and, therefore, that natural advantage is 
entirely at an end asalso the blockade system, and, in- 
deed, every other system which has hitherto been pur- 
sued with effect. We, therefore, most respectfully sub- 
mit, that the attention of our ministers should be direct- 
ed to these important circumstances. The fine and 
spacious harbor of Plymouth-Sound, which has cost near- 
ly two millions, will not henceforth be the place of ren- 
dezvous. We shall want our steam vessels on every 
poin' which is nearest or most adjacent to that harbor 
where the enemy has chosen to collect his force, or the 
place most convement for offensive operation, as the case 
may be. Any little harbor is just as good and as con- 
venient for steam ships, as the great harbor of Plymouth 
Sound: both Falmouth and Dartmouth will be much 
better, as being more advanced into the channel, but 
Shoreman will probably be the principal harbor in Great 
Britian. 

We may, before we proceed farther, advert to our pro- 
gress in naval architecture. During the late war of 20 
years, the philosophical theory of ship building was in 
England neither studied nor regarded; an individual, 
without a mathematical education, entered into one of our 
dock yards, where he served his regular i sa 
to chip wood in the building-yard, mast-house, boat- 
house, &e.; he passed successfully through the grada- 
tions of journeyman, foreman, quarterman, and, after 
some years, mast-maker, or boat-builder; if his charac- 
ter was good, he became assistant, and lastly, master 
shipwright, or naval architect, without any knowledge of 
the subject, but what was necessary to join together 
pieces of timber in the strongest manner, that is, without 
a particle of philosophical knowledge, or acquaintance 
with the mathematical, (the most essential) part of his 
professi-n. 

The Victory, of 100 guns, built above 60 years ago, 
combines all the good qualities which a ship of that class 
could have, which, besides the beauty of her model, 
were so well known and appreciated in the navy, that 
during the 100 days’ war, every admiral who had any in- 
terest or prospect of a command, applied for that favor- 
ite ship, in preference to the Howe, Vincent, or Nelson, 
new ships, at least one thicd superior in force or weight 
of metal. It is notorious that the prince of Wales, Boyne, 
Dreadnought, and Impregnable, were successively or- 
dered by the admiralty to be constructed precisely after 
the model of the Victory, and, it is equally notorious, 
that all these ships were miserable imitations. In short, 
not one of them was ¢he least like the Victory; and what 
is still more extraordinary, they were as little like each 
other in appearance, although they had a/l every bad qual- 
ity, and none of the good properties which a ship ought 
to have; they were ugly, bad sailers, worked and steer- 
ed badly, carried the guns low, and stowed provisions, 
water, and stores badly. One was four feet broader, 
another was as much shorter than the Victory, and they 
were in comparison all tubs. They were not thought 
worth repairing for active service. Whereas the Victory 
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other broader by several inches, their qualities were to- 


serving her beautiful model. The Amethyst and Penel- 
ope frigates were built together from the same mould, 
but they were as unlike each other as frigates of the same 
class could be; the one was several feet longer, and the 


tally different while under sail, one having the advantage | 
in light winds, the other when blowing tresh, ond they 
were no less unl.ke in regard to stowage, and height of 
their guns. The Weazel brig of 14 guns, commission- 
ed in 1799, was built for a privateer, in a merehants’ 
yard, but purchased by government, and on trial, beat 
every vessel of her class. Consequently she was order- 
ed into dock, and her model taken; two brigs, the Hun- 
ter, and Gannet, were built after it, but they did not in 
any one respect resemble the Weazel, and were under 
every circumstance inferior in sailing; proving that in 
every class our ship-builders failed in them endeavors 
even to copy a good model-~and often when employed to 
repair a ship, the alterations they made were known to 
spoil her sailing—of which the San Joseph, once the fin- 
est ship in the navy, is an instance, 

We cannot conclade without calling the attention of 
our brother officers, to whom the nation luoks in the time 
of need for security, to this highly interesting and impor- 
tant matter. We see them daily parading the streets of 
our metropolis, and those of every town and village in 
the kingdom, apparently idle and unconcerned. But we 
respectiully submit that since steam navigation has now 
become a part of their profession, it has also become 
their duty to study, and to make themselves masters of 
its theory and principles, if bot of its practice; and we can 
assure those who are young and aspiring that the pains 
they now bestow, will, inthe next war, be amply re- 
warded by wealth, honorand promotion. 


We are,sir, &c. 
ee OE ee Ee 
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PATENT LAWS. 
‘To the editors of the National Intelligencer. 

Gentiemen: I am obliged by your having placed in 
my hands the communication of your correspondent 
°*Franklin,” as it will afford an opportunity for correct- 
ing a false impression respecting a late decision ot the 
supreme court, whieh has been noticed in most of our 
daily journals in a manner well calculated to mislead the 
public 
The subjoined article was prepared by me, and pub- 
lished in the last number of the journal of the Franklin 

Institute of Pennsylvania. It will be evident to every one 

that there is nothing new in the principle upon which the 

supreme court acted; but that although it had not been ab- 
solutely ruled, it had been distinctly advocated by sever- 
al of the judges, in cases where they had occasion to ad- 
vert to it. Without pretending to be a judge, when prin- 
ciples of law are in question, allow me to say, that it ap- 
pears to me that the recent decision is founded upon the 
plain principles ot reason and common sense, and that 
to secure general approbation, it needs only to be cor- 
rectly understood. ifn the case which gave rise to the 
decision, the invention had been perfected, and publicly 
used, for several years before a patent was demanded, and 
the whole extent of the decision is, ‘*that the first invent- 
or cannot acquire a good title toa patent, if he suffers the 
thing invented to go into public use, or to be publicly 
sold for use, before he makes application for a patent.” 
Yours, respecttully, 
THOS. P. JONES, 
AMERICAN PATENTS. 
Patent cause. 

Decision of the supreme court of the U. States, on the ef- 
fect of delaying to obtain a patemt after an invention is 
completed; in the cuse of Abraham L. Pennock and 
James Sellers, versus Adam Dialogue. 
The question has trequently been agitated, whether an 

inventor could sustain a claim to a patent, which he had 

obtained, after having allowed the invention to go into 
public use. Although this question had remamed unde- 
termined until the decision alluded to m the title of this 
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ginal inventor of a machine, &e. suffers it to be freely and 
tully used by the public at large, for such a length of time, 
that this devotion to the public use can be fairly inferred, 
he cannot afterwards resume the mvention, and take out 
a patent. iu the case of Evans vs. Weiss, (Fessenden 
ob patents, page 52,) judge Washington is represented to 
have said: 

**1t must be confessed that cases of great hardship may 
occur, if, after a man shal] have gone to expense of 
erecting a machine, for which the inventor has not then, 
and never may obtain a patent, he shall be prevented 
trom using it, by the grant of a subsequent patent, and its 
relation back to the patentee’s prior invention. 

‘*Not only may individuals be injuree by a liberal con- 
struction of the words of the law, but the public may suf- 
fer, ifan obstinate or negligent inventor should decline 
obtaining a patent, and at the same time keep others at 
arm’s length, so as to prevent them from profiting by the 
invention for a length of time, during which the fourteen 
years are not running on.” 

In the case of Pettibone vs. Derriger, tried before judge 
Washington, in 1818, it appears he did not then consider 
this question as settlhed—but he observes, that, 

‘*If the patent may relate back to the discovery, how- 
ever remote, it is obvious that the inventor possesses, to 
a certain degree, all the rights of a patentee, in addition 
to those rights which are secured to him by patent. —For, 
in the case of costly machinery, what man would ven- 
ture to construct and use it, without the perrsission of 
the inventor and without yey trom him that per- 
mission, ifthe inveutor toight, at any time afterwards, take 
outa patent, and forbid the subsequent use of it? Thus the 
inventor may hold all the world at arm’s length as long 
as he pleases; and enjoy, to a certain degree, the fruits of 
his discovery during all that time, and finally secure the 
right, in its full extent, for fourteen years more, by eb- 
taining a patent.”’ 

In the case of Huntingdon vs. Morris, judge Thomp- 
son is of opinion, 

‘**That no man should be permitted to lay by for years, 
and then take out a patent; but that, if he was practising 
his invention, with a view of improving it, and thereby 
rendering 2 greater benefit to the public, before taking 
out a patent, that should not prejudice him.” 

He also observes: 

“It should always be a question submitted to a jury, 
what was the intent of the delay of the patent, and wheth- 
er allowing the invention to be used without a patent 
should not be considered an abandonment, or a present 
of it to the public.” 

By the kindness of the reporter of the supreme court 
of the United States, who has placed his MS. report in 
our hands, we ure enabled to present our readers with an 
abstract of thecase named at the head of this article, and 
of the opinion thereon delivered by judge Story. 

This case was brought before the court, ona writ of er- 
ror, to the circuit court of the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In that court the plaintiffs had instituted their suit 
against the defendent, for an infringement of a patent right 
for ‘‘an improvement in the art of making tubes or hose 
for conveying air, water, and other fluids.”” The inven- 
tion claimed by the patentees was in the mode of rivet- 
ting the hose, so that the parts so joined together would 
be tight, and as capable of resisiting the pressure as any 
other part of the machine. From the evidence given in 
the circuit court it appeared that the invention was com- 
pleted in 1811, but that the letters patent were not ob- 
tained until 1818, and that, in the interval, upwards of 
thirteen thousand feet of the hose were made and sold in 
the city of Philadelphia, by an individual who had been 
instructed in the mode of making, and permitted to se]l 
it, by the inventors. It was not alleged, on the part of 
the plaintiffs, that, during the period which bas elapsed, 
the manulacture had undergone any important modifica- 
tion, or improvement, but they claimed before the ju 
that all the hose which had been made and sold, had been 
so under their permission. 

Upon the whoie evidence in the case, the circuit court 
charged the jury: 








article, had been incidentally brought up in our courts 
oflaw. In the case of Whittemore vs, Cutter. 1 Galli- 


**We are clearly of opinion that, if the inventor makes 
| his diseovery public, looks on, and permits others free- 
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ly to use it, without objection, or assertion of claim to the 
invention, of which the public might take notice; he 
abandons the inchoate right to the exclusive nse of the 
invention, to which a patent would have entitled him, had 
it been applied for before such use. And, we think, it 
makes no difference in the principle, that the article so 
used, and afterwards patented, was made by a particular 
individual, who did so by the private permission of the 
inventor. As long as an inventor keeps to himself the 
oe of his discovery, the public cannot be injured; 
and, even if it be made public, but accompanied. by an 
assertion of the inventor’s claim to the discovery, those 
who should make or use the subject of the invention 
would, at least, be put upon their guard. But, if the 
public, with the knowledge and tacit consent of the inven- 
tor, is permitted to use the invention without opposition, 
it is a fraud upon the public afterwards to take out a pa- 
tent. It is possible that the inventor may not have in- 
tended to give the benefit of his discovery to the public, 
an) may have supposed that, by giving permission to a 
particular individual to construct for others the thing 

tented, he could not be presumed to have done so. 

ut, it is hot a question of intention which is involved in 
the principle which we have laid down, but of legal in- 
ference, resulting from the conduct of the inventor, and 
affecting the interests of the public.” 


Upon this charge, the jury gave a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 


The exceptions taken to this charge, by the plaintiffs, 
were, in substance— 

That, from its nature, the trial of the article was ne- 
cessarily public, and its abandonment was rebutted, by 
the article being made and sold exclusively under their 
permission: That this use of the invention, thus guard- 
ed, could not take away their rights, unless after an un- 
reasonable 7 of time, or gross negligence in applying 
fora patent: That the jury ought to have been instructed 
that the making by permission was an assertion of their 
claim, and that the public, by purchasing under this per- 
mission only, acquired no title to the invention. 

We do not deem it necessary to state the points con- 
tended in the arguments of Mr. Webster for the plain- 
tiffs, and of Mr. Sergeant for the defendant; those inter- 
ested will find them in the volume of reports, when pub- 
lished; we proceed, therefore, to our abstract of the 
opinion of the court. 


The whole of the testimony in the case, given before 
the circuit court of Pennsylvania, was embodied in the 
bill of exceptions; but this was considered by the su- 
ore court as altogether extraneous, and not properly 

‘fore them for consideration; the single question being 
**whether the charge of the court was correct in point of 
law.” That an inventor may abandon his invention to 
the public was considered as an undenied tact, and that, 
after doing so, he could not at his pleasure resume it; 
gifts once made to the public becoming absolute, the 
question which generally arises being rather on the fact 
than on the law; that is, whether the acts of the party 
furnish a sufficient proof of abandonment. 


The facts stated in the charge of the court, it is ob- 
served, are not to be reviewed independently of statuta- 
ble provisions; the proper exposition of the patent law 
being necessary to the correct answer of any such inqui- 
ry. The constitution gave to congress the power “to 
promote the progress of science and the useful arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings or discoveries.” 
The limited time was fixed by the act of 2ist February, 
1793, which also preseribes the terms and conditions, 
which must be strictly complied with. The thing pa- 
tented is to be such as was ‘‘not known or used before the 
application,” and the patent is granted ‘‘for a term not 
exceeding fourteen years;” and gives ‘the full and ex- 
elusive right ot using, and vending to others ta be used, 
the said invention or discovery,” &c. A defendant, 
charged with having infringed a patent, may plead, ‘that 
the thing was not originally discovered by the patentee, 
but had been in use, or, had been described in some 
public work, anterior to the supposed discovery by the 
patentee.” 

These clauses were considered 4s materially bearing 
#pon the question before the court, 
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The meaning of the words ‘‘not known or used before 
the application,”’ cannot be, that the thing was not known 
or used by the inventor himself, as it ts upon his know- 
ledge that he obtains a patent; and, without which, he 
conld not judge of its competency to the end proposed. 
The words, therefore, must mean not known or used by 
others, excepting so far as the employment of others, 
might be necessary to its completion, and excepting, also, 
the case of piracy. The true meaning, the court con- 
cluded, was, not known or used, by the public, before the 
application; and, thus construed, there is much reason 
for the limitation thus imposed by the act;” with the ex- 
ception of the limited time, the public have a right to the 
thing invented. “It an inventor should be permitted to 
hold back trom the knowledge of the public the seerets 
of his invention, if he should, for a long period of years, 
retain the monopoly, and make and sell his mvention 
publicly, and thus gather the whole profits of it, rely- 
ing upon his superior skill and knowledge ot the struc- 
ture; and then, and then only, when the danger of com- 
petition should force him to secure the exclusive right, 
he should be allowed to take out a patent, and thus ex- 
clude the public from any further use than what should 
be derived under it, during his fourteen vears, it would 
materially retard the progress of science and the useful 
arts, and give a premium to those who should be least 
prompt to communicate their discoveries.” 








The court noticed the similarity of the provisions of 


, the patent law of England and that of the United States, 


as respects the requirement that the thing patented be 
new, and in the practice, under the English law, cited 
the case of Wood vs. Zimmerman, (1 Holt’s N. P. rep. 
58), where the inventor suffered the thing invented to be 
sold, and gointo public use, for four months before tho 
grant of his patent; and it was hcld by the court that, on 
this account, the patent was utterly void. Lord chief 
justice Gibbs said: 

“The oye sale of that which is afterwards made the 
subject of a patent, though sold by the inventor only, 
makes the patent void.” 


It is observed, that, although the words of our statute 
are not identical with that of England, yet their strac- 
ture is so similar as to render it evident that they were 
in the contemplation of the framers ot it. The hard- 
ship which a particular construction of the words may be 
thought to import, in particular cases, cannot be made 
the rule of their nterpretation. 

‘*if an invention is used by the public, with the con- 
sent ot the inventor, at the time of his application for a 
patent, how can the court say, that his case is, neverthe- 
less, such as the act was intended to protect? It such a 
public use of it is not a use within the meaning of the 
statute, what other use is’? If it be a case, .within the 
meaning of the statute, how can the court extract the case 
from its operation, and support a patent, where the sug- 
gestions of the patentee are not trae, and the conditions 
on which alone the grant was authorized to be made, do 
not exist?” 


The operation of laws having similar objects, the 
policy of bringing mventions intu early use, and the fair 
construction of the words of the statute were consider- 
ed as sustaining the opinion given, and manifesting the 
will of the legislature; a will whici: the court were bound 
to obey. 

After some remarks upon certain expressions in the 
sixth section of the act of 1793, which might at first ap- 
pear to militate against the cousiruction given to other 
parts of the same act, the opinion concludes as fol- 
lows: 

‘It is admitted that the subject is not wholly free 
from difficulties, but, upon most deliberate considera- 
tion we are all of opmion, that the true construction of 
the act is that the first inventor cannot acquire a good title 
to a patent, if he suffers the thing invented to go into 
yublic use, or to be publicly sold for use, before he 
makes application for a patent. His voluntary act, or 
acquiescence in the public sale, or use, is an abandon- 
ment of his right, or rather creates a disability to com- 
ply with the terms and conditions on which alone the 
secretary of state is authorized to grant him a patent. 








‘* I'he opinion of the circuit court was, therefore, per- 
‘ fectly correct, and the judgment ts affirmed, with costs,”’ 














